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PREFATORY NOTE. 





The close of another volume of the Macazine—the third of the New Series—affords another 
opportunity for a tender of our sincere thanks to those who have continued to favor us with their 
good-will, whether as contributors to our pages of literary material or as subscribers to the work. 

We have been harassed, it is true, by long-continued sickness, by provoking delays in the 
receipt of necessary ‘‘ copy,” and by other matters which we were unable to control, all tending to 
delay the issue of the work with the regularity which we have earnestly desired and endeavored to 
to secure, yet we have so far overcome our hindrances, that we are enabled to present our volume, 
perfected, to our readers with less delay than some of our neighbors have sometimes experienced, 
and without the least dimirution in its value and importance to the student of our country’s history. 

We are again at our post, in tolerable good health, and with an abiding confidence in our entire 
capability to establish Toe HisrortcaL MaGazine, during the coming year, in line with its contem- 
poraries, both in the regularity of its publication, in the importance of its contents, and in its influ- 


ence among those of our countrymen whose good opinion is worth possessing. 
MorrisaniA, N. Y. HENRY B. DAWSON. 
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I—THE ORIGIN OF “M‘FINGAL.” 
Gage's Proclamation of June 12th, 1775, in Bur- 
lesque Verse, by John Trumbull. 


By Hon. J. HamMonp TRUMBULL, PRESIDENT 
OF THE CoNNECTICUT HisTorricAL Society. 


Joun TrumBurt, the author of M‘Fingal, 
after his admission to the bar in Connecticut,} 
prosecuted the study of law at Boston, in the 
office of John Adams, from November, 1773, 
till September, 1774. During this period, as the 


1. For the Life of Trumbull, see the Memoir prefixed to 

the Hartford Edition of his Poetical Works (1820, two vol- 

umes, octavo), Everrsr’s Poets of Connecticut, and Duyox- 

inox’s Cyclopedia of American Literature, i, 308-312. 

The following Notes, preserved by President Stiles in his 
Itinerary (MS.], make a considerable addition to what the 
poet has elsewhere told us of himself and to the gleanings of 

is biographers: 

*“‘ Memoirs Jno. Trumbull Esq., Poet. (Zz ore John Trum- 
“bull, May 14, 1788.) 

“©1750, Apr. 24 N. S. born at Westbury [now Watertown}. 
«* At 2. Began Primer and learned to read in half-year, 

“without school. Mother taught him all the primer 

* verses, and Watts’ Children’s Hymns, before [he could} 

** read.” 

« At. 4. Read the Bible thro’—before 4. About this time 
“began to make Verses. First poetry” [he read was) 
“ Watts’ Lyrics, and could repeat the whole,—and the 
“ only poetical book he read till wt. 6. 

At. 5. Attempted to write and print his own verses. 

“Sample, —large Augeous letters. This first attempt 

“at writing, by himself, and before writing after copy. 

* Scrauls, 

“ Bt. 6. In Spring began to learn Latin and learned half 
“ Lilly’s Grammar before his father knew it: catched it, 
“as his father was instructing Southmayd” [William ; 
grad. Yale, 1761; son of Capt. Danivl, of Waterbury.) 
“Same Spring, was6 yrs. old. Learned Que genus by 
“heart ina day. Tenacious memory: quick, too. 

At. 9. On a wager laid—to commit to memory one of 

“Salmon’s Pater Nosters ina quarter of an hour—he ef- 

* fected it, reciting by memory the P. N. in Hungarian 

“and Malabar, in Salmon; and retains it to this day. I 

“heard him repeat the Hungarian. 

“ At. 7%. In Sept. 1757, entered Yale College—having fitted 
* for College in one year and half; having learned Cor- 
“dery, Tully’s X// Select Orations, Virgil’s Ecloques, and 
“ all the AZneid (not Georgics,) and 4 Gospels in Greek.” * 


«“* At the Commencement in this Town the 14th Instant, 
« | among those that appear’d to be examined for Ad- 
“mission was the Son of the Rev’d Mr. 
“ Waterbury, who passed a good Examination, altho’ 
“but little more than seven Yeurs of Age; but on Account 
“of his Youth his Father does not intend he shall at 
“present continue at College.”—Connecticu: Gazette, No. 
129, Sept. 24, 1757. 
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Works informs us, ‘‘he frequently employed his 
‘* leisure hours in writing essays on political sub- 
** jects, in the public gazettes ; which had, per- 
‘*haps, a greater effect from the novelty of the 
‘*manner, and the caution he used to prevent any 
‘discovery of the real author.” Shortly after 
his return to Connecticut, he became a contributor 
to the Hartford Cowrant,—then published by 
Sbenezer Watson, and afterwards by Hudson & 
Goodwin.2 Gage,—whose early confidence in 
his ability ‘to play the lion’ had much abated 
since his arrival at Boston, in May, 1774,—was 
now apparently relying more upon the pen than 
the sword, to awe America to submission. In 
M‘Fingal (Canto ii., p. 31) Trumbull retraces 


“The annals of his first great year : 
* While, wearying out the Tories’ patience, 
** He spent his breath iu proclamations; 
** While all his mighty noise and vapour 
“Was used in wrangling upon paper; 
** Waile strokes alternate stunn’d the nation, 
* Protest, address, aud proclamation; 
* And speech met speech, tib clash’d with fib, 
“ And Gage still answer’d, squib fur squib.” 
= Ait. . Read Milton, ong Thompgon’s Szasons—Telemachus 
*_the Spectators, hese, all the poetical 
[lettres] * books till set. 13. : . a 
“ Ait. 133g. Sept. 1763. Entered College again and resided 
“there. Before this, read Homer, and Horace, and Tully 
‘* De Oratore. Versitied half the Psalms before ext. 9, when 
‘he first saw Watts’ Psalms, and laid aside (and burnt) his 
Pann a oy upop a reading Watts’ Lyrics, he 
cried because he despaired of ever being 
“ Poems like Watts. . ne 
“* ®t. 17. Grad. at Y. C. and resided as Dean’s Scholar till 
[he] “took [his] 2d degree. Then lived one year at 
* Wethersfield. 
“ At. 21. Elected Tutor Y. C. and in office 2 years, 
“1773, Resigned Tutorship, having studied law one year. 
“1774, One year studied law under Dr, John Adams in Bos- 
: ont sae left, Sept. 1774. 
‘1775. Fall, wrote two first Cantos of M‘Fin ; pri 
eee ree 
*1782. Jan. to April, wrote the rest of M‘Fingal; pri 
* September.” ner erans, 


2. To 1772, while a Tutor of Yale, he published the first Part 
of Tie Progress of Duliness,—a poem “ designed to expose 
“the absurd methods of education which then prevailed;” a 


| second Part, with another Edition of the tirst, was printed 


in January, 1773; and the third Part appearedin July. In 
May, 1772, he had published in the Courant, An Elegy on the 
Death of Mr. Buckingham St. John, one of his earliest and 
most intimate friends. Shortly before leaving Boston 
(August, 1774,) he wrote An Elegy on the Times, which was 
prinied in one of the Boston papera. All these publications 
were anonymous. 
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Into this wordy warfare, Trumbull entered with 
spirit and success. Imitations in burlesque of 


Gage’s magnificent and turgid Proclamations, 


“In true sublime of scarecrow style,” 


had occasionally appeared in the newspapers of 
Boston and in Connecticut. At so fair a mark, 
ridicule could hardly miss its aim; and these 
squibs were perhaps quite as popular and effective 
as if their versification had been smoother or their 
wit more refined. 

The Proclamation of the twenty-fifth of July, 
1774, ‘‘for the Encouragement of Piety and 
‘‘Virtue,” &c., and that of the twenty-cighth of 


September, proroguing the General Court of Massa- | 
chusetts, were thus re-produced, in doggerel, and | 


printed (one, or both, perhaps, being copied from 
a Boston paper,) in the Courant, of the third of 
October. In the Boston Gazette of the fourteenth 


of November, a Proclamation prohibiting’ com- | 
pliance with the requisition of the Massachusetts | 
Provincial Congress for the payment of taxes to | 


a Receiver of their own appointment, &c., ap- 
peared in Hudibrastic verse : 

“Since an Assembly most unlawful, 

“ At Cambridge met, in Congress awful, 

“ October last, did then presume 

“The powers of government to assume; 

“ And slighting British administration, 

“ Dar’d rashly seek their own salvation,” &c. 


This was re-printed the following week in the 
Courant, and in several other newspapers. 


Whether this and other similar compositions, | 


published in the Courant, in 1774, were from 
Trumbull’s pen, is not certain. His characteristic 
‘‘caution to prevent discovery” has rendered it 
impossible to convict him of the authorship, ex- 
cept upon the internal evidence. In some publi- 
cations of the following year, such evidence is 
more direct; and in one instance, at least, it is 
positive and conclusive. 

On the nineteenth of June, 1775, the Courant 
published Gace’s Proclamation of the twelfth, 
extending free pardon to ‘ the infatuated multi- 
‘*tude,” on their return to allegiance, but pro- 
scribing Samuel Adams and John Hancock, with 
‘*all their adherents, associates, and abetters,” 
and establishing Martial Law throughout Massa- 
chusetts. The Proclamation re-appeared in the 
same paper, on the seventeenth of July, in bur- 
lesque verse, as 

“Tom GaGcr’s Proo.aMATIoN, 
“Or blustering Denunciation, 
“ (Replete with Defamation,) 

“Threat’ning Devastation, 

“ And speedy Jugulution, 


“ Of the New English Nation . . 
“Who shall his pious ways shun ?” 


ending, in due form, with 


“ Thus graciously, the war I wage, 
“ As witnesseth my hand . - Tom Gager.” 


** By. command of Mother Cary, 
“ Tuomas Fivoxer, Secretary.” 
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This burlesque may have been previously pub- 
lished elsewhere. Its merit is too slight to im- 
part any interest to the question of its origin. It 
appears, however, to have attaincd a transient 
popularity and was widely copied by the patri- 
otic press. It may be found (re-printcd from the 
Pennsylvania Journal, of the twenty-eighth of 
| June), in Moore’s Diary of the Revolution, vol. 
i., pp. 98-94. In the Courant of the seventh and 
the fourteenth of August, another version of the 
Proclamation made its appearance,—and this last 
was unquestionably written by Trumbull. It 
is somewhat remarkable that not only the evi- 
| dence of authorship, but the composition itself, 
should have escaped the observation of so many 
diligent gleaners of the newspaper literature of 
the Revolution. It is more surprising that no 
editor of M‘Fingal has detected in the burlesque 
Proclamation, the origin of the ‘‘ modern epic,” 
to which more than fifty of the two hundred 
| and sixteen lines of this earlier composition were 
transferred by its author. 

In a letter to the Marquis de Chastellux, Trum 
bull states that ‘‘the poem of M‘Fingal was 
‘* written merely with a political view, at the 
‘* instigation of some leading members of the 
‘* first Congress, who urged [him] to compose a 
‘* satirical poem on the events of the Campaign 
‘¢in the year 1775.” The Memoir prefixed to the 
Edition of 1820, adds, that the friends at whose 
| solicitations the first Canto was written ‘“‘ imme- 
** diately procured it to be published at Philadel- 
‘*phia, where Congress was then assembled.” It 
made its appearance in an octavo pamphlet of 
forty pages,—printed by William and Thomas 
Bradford,—in January, 1776, but with the date 
of 1775. At this time, the author ‘‘ had also 
‘*formed the plan of the [whole] work, sketched 
‘*some of the scenes of the third Canto, and 
‘‘written the beginning of the fourth.” (The 
Jirst Canto, as originally published, was subse- 
quently divided into two.) The composition was 
| suspended until after the surrender of Cornwallis 
had established the success of the Revolution, 
when the poem was completed and published in 
Hartford, by Hudson & Goodwin, on the tenth of 
September, 1782. Before the close of the year, 
(December 28,) a second edition was issued by a 
rival Hartford publisher, Nathaniel Patten,’ with- 
out the author's consent. 





8. Narnanre. Patixrn—for many years an enterprising, 
not over-scrupulous, publisher at Hartford, was originally a 
book-binder. He had removed from Boston to Norwich, in 
the Spring of 1774, and after carrying on business at the 
latter place for two years, came to Hartford in the summer 
of 1776,—opening a shop as_ binder, stationer, and book- 
seller. After a few years he began to publish on his own 
account. ns 

It is worth noting, that Patten’s piracy of M'Fingal led to 
the enactment by the General Assembly of Connecticut, in 
January, 1783, of a law of Copyright, securing to authors 
the exclusive right of publishing and vending their works 
for fourteen years. Parren’s edition ot M‘Fingal was ad- 
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The Proclamation Versified was published, as 
has been mentioned, in August, 1775. So large 
a proportion of it is re-produced in the first three 
Cantos of M‘Fingal, that the latter poem may be 
said to have grown directly out of the former. 
That it was the appearance of this burlesque 
which induced the Author’s friends to urge him 
to the composition of a longer and regularly con- 
structed poem, in the same measure and a similar 
vein, is hardly doubtful. 


Among the prominent members of the Congress | 


of 1775to whom Trumbull was personally known, 
and whose solicitation was likely to have weight 
with him,—besides the delegation from his own 
State, including Oliver Wolcott, Roger Sherman, 
and Silas Deane,—were John Adams, his in- 


structor in law, and Thomas Cushing, in whose | 
family he had lived while in Boston. They were | 


not mistaken in their estimate of his genius and 


of the service which, in that ‘‘ period of terror | 


**and dismay,” his wit, humor and satiric power 
might render to the friends of American liberty, 
‘** to inspire confidence in our cause, to crush the 


‘efforts of the Tory party, and to prepare the | 


**public mind for the Declaration of Indepen- 
** dence.” 


M‘ Fingal. 
judgment of his friends. Its popularity was un- 
exampled, 
table merely to the interest of its subject or the 
seasonableness of the publication, is sufficiently 
proved by the fact that ‘‘more than thirty im- 
‘* pressions” had been called for before 1820, and 
that then, as now, it had not only its established 
place in every good library, but had becomé the 
prey of ‘‘newsmongers, hawkers, peddlers and 
“*petty chapmen,” who, as the author complains, 
republished it at pleasure, without his permission 
or knowledge. 

In the Notes appended to this re-print, those 


portions of the burlesqued Proclamation which | 


were afterwards incorporated in M‘Fingal are 
indicated by references to the Author's Edition 
of the complete poem (Hartford, 1782), except 
when another Edition is particularly mentioned. 


vertised in the Courant, on the seventh of January, 1783, 
with the statement that “this ingenious work has lately 
* been sold for the extravagant 
“* will now be offered at one third less.” In the same num- 
ber of the Courant appeared an article of two columns, 
probably from Trumbull’s pen, on the importance of en- 
couraging productions of genius by ensuring to Authors the 
profits arising from the sale of their writings. 
alludes tothe “great discouragement toa writer, on the 
‘*tirst publication of his work, to see some mean and un- 
“generous Printer seizing [it] out of his hands, re- 
** printing it in so mangled and inelegant a manner that the 
“author must be ashamed of the Edition, and defrauding 
‘him of the profits of his labors.” On the meeting of the 
General Assembly, a few days afterwards, a petition was 
preferred, and the enactment of “‘ An Act for the Encourage- 
‘ment of Literature and Genius” was procured. j 





With these objects in view, as his | 
Memoir informs us, he wrote the first part of | 
Its success abundantly justified the | 


and that the favor with which it was | 


Vv 2 6 ¢ * 72¢ ' ; ba } 
received, at home and abroad, was not attribu i the State, have at length proceeded to 


The writer | 
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The suppression, after the publication of the First 
Canto, of the name of Daniel Leonard, as the 
author of the letters of Massachusettensis, and 
the substitution of William Smith for Isaac 
Low, in the humorous description of proceedings 
in New York, are perhaps worthy of special 
notice. (See Notes 4 and 9.) 

A copy of the genuine Proclamation, (from a 
broadside in the library of George Brinley, Esq.) 
is prefixed to the imitation, that it may be seen 
how closely and skilfully Trumbull followed his 
copy. 


[THE PROCLAMATION. | 


By His Excellency the Honourable THomas 
Gace, Esquire, Governour and Com- 
mander-in-Chief in and over His Maj- 
esty’s Province of MassacuuseTts Bay, 
and Vice-Admiral of the fame: 


A PROCLAMATION. 


HEREAS, theinfatuated multitude 
whohave long suffered themfelvesto 
be conducted by certain well known incen- 
diaries and traitors, in a fatal progrefsion of 
crimes againft the conftitutional authority of 


avowed Rebellion; and the good effects 
which were expected to arife from the pa- 


| tience and lenity of the King’s Government 


have been often fruftrated, and are now 
rendered hopelefs, by the influence of the 
fame evil counfels; it only remains for 
thofe who are invefted with fupreme rule, 
as well for the punifhment of the guilty as 
the protection of the well-affected, to 
prove they do not bear the fword in vain. 
The infringements which have been 
committed upon the moft facred rights of 
the Crown and People of Great Britain, 
are too many to enumerate on the one 


rice of Half a Dollar, but | fide, and are too atrocious to be palliated on 


the other. All unprejudiced people, who 
have been witnefles of the late tranfactions 
in this and the neighbouring Provinces, 


| will find, upon a tranfient review, marks 


of premeditation and confpiracy that would 
justify the fulnefs of chaftifement; and 
even thofe who are leaft acquainted with 
facts, cannot fail to receive a juft impref- 
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sion of their enormity, in proportion as they 
difcover the arts and afsiduity by which 
they have been falfified or concealed. 


The authors of the prefent unnatural re- 
volt, never daring to truft their caufe or 
their actions to the judgment of an im- 
partial publick, or even to the difpaffionate 
reflection of their followers, have uniform- 
ly placed their chief confidence in the fup- 
prefsion of truth; and while indefatigable 
and fhamelefs pains have been taken to ob- | 





ftruct every appeal tothe real intereft of the 
people of America, the grofsest forgeries, cal- | 
umnies and abfurdities that ever infulted hu- | 
man underftanding have been impofed upon 
their credulity. The Prefs, that diftinguished | 
appendage of publick liberty, and, when 
fairly and impartially employed, its beft fup- | 
port, has been invariably proftituted to the | 
most contrary purpofes ; the animated lan- | 
guage of ancient and virtuous times, calcu- 
lated to vindicate and promote the juft 
rights and interefts of mankind, have been | 


-applied to countenance the moft abandoned | 


violation of those facred blefsings; and not | 
only from the flagitious prints, but from | 
the popular harangues of the times, men | 
have been taught to depend upon activity | 
in treafon, for the fecurity of their persons 
and properties ; till, to complete the hor- 
rid profanation of terms and of ideas, the 
name of God has been introduced in the 
pulpits, to excite and juftify devaftation | 
and mafsacre. 

The minds of men have been thus grad- | 
ually prepared for the worft extremities. | 
A number of armed persons, to the amount 
of inany thoufands, aflembled on the rgth 
of April laft, and from behind walls and 
lurking holes, attacked a detachment of 
the King’s Troops, who not fufpecting fo | 
confummate an act of phrenzy, unprepared | 
for vengeance, and willing to decline it, 
made ufe of their arms only in their own 
defence. Since that period, the rebels, 





deriving confidence from impunity, have 
added infult to outrage ; have repeatedly 
fired upon the King’s fhips and fubjects, 
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with cannon and fmall-arms; have pof- 
sefsed the roads, and other communications 
by which the Town of Bo/fon was fupplied 
with provifions; and with a prepofterous 
parade of military arrangement, they af- 
fect to hold the Army befieged; while 
part of their body make daily and indif- 
criminate invafions upon private property, 
and, with a wantonnefs of cruelty ever in- 


| cident to lawlefs tumult, carry depredation 


and diftrefs wherever they turn their fteps. 
| The actions of the 19th of April are of 
fuch notoriety as muft baffle all attempts 
to contradict them, and the flames of build- 
ings and other property from the Iflands 
and adjacent country, for fome weeks paft, 


fpread a melancholy confirmation of the 


fubfequent afsertions. 


In this exigency of complicated calami- 
ties, I avail myfelf of the laft effort with- 
in the bounds of my duty, to fpare the 
effufion of blood ; to offer, and I do hereby 
in His Majesty’s name offer and prom- 
ife, his moft gracious pardon to all perfons 
| who fhall forthwith lay down their arms 
and return to their duties of peaceable 
| fubjects, excepting only from the benefits 
|of fuch pardon, Samuel Adams and Fohn 
| Hancock, whofe offences are of too flagi- 
tiolis a nature to admit of any other con- 
fideration than that of condign punifh- 
ment. 


And tothe end that no perfon within 
the limits of this offered mercy may plead 
ignorance of the confequences of refufing 
it; I, by thefe prefents, proclaim not only 
the perfons above-named and excepted, 
but alfo all their adherents, afsociates, and 
abettors, meaning to comprehend in thofe 
terms, all and every perfon and perfons, of 
what clafs, denomination or defcription 
foever, who have appeared in arms againft 


| the King’s Government, and fhall not lay 


down the fame as afore-mentioned; and 
likewife all fuch as fhall fo take arms af- 
ter the date hereof, or who fhall in any 
wife protect or conceal fuch offenders, or 
affist them with money, provifion, cattle, 
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arms, ammunition, carriages, or any other 
necefsary for fubsistence or offence; or 
fhall hold fecret correfpondence with them 
by letter, mefsage, fignal, or otherwife, to 
be Rebels and Traitors, and as fuch to be 
treated. 

AND WHEREAS, during the continuance 
of the prefent unnatural rebellion, justice 
cannot be adminiftered by the common law 
of the land, the courfe whereof has for a 
long time paft been violently impeded, and 
wholly interrupted ; from whence refults a 
necefsity of ufing and exercifing the Law- 
Martial ; I have therefore thought fit, by 
the authority vested in me by the Royal 
Charter to this Province, to publifh, and I 
do hereby publish, proclaim and order the 
ufe and exercife of the Law-Martial, within 
and throughout this Province for fo long 
time as the prefent unhappy occafion fhall 
necefsarily require; whereof all perfons 
are hereby required to take notice, and 
govern themfelves, as well to maintain 
order and regularity among the peaceable 
inhabitants of the Province, as to refift, 
encounter and fubdue the Rebels and 
Traitors above-defcribed, by fuch as {hall 
be called upon for thofe purpofes. 


To thefe inevitable, but, I trust, falutary 
meafures, it is a far more pleafing part of 
my duty to add the afsurance of my pro- 
tection and fupport toall who, in fo trying 
a crifis, fhall manifeft their allegiance to 


the King, and affection to the Parent State ; | 


fo that fuch perfons as may have been in- 
timidated to quit their habitations in the 
courfe of this alarm, may return to their re- 
fpective callings and profefsions; and ftand 


diftinct and feparate from the parricides of | 


the Conftitution, till Gop in his mercy fhall 
restore to his creatures in this distracted 
land that fyftem of happinefs from which 
they have been feduced, the religion of 
peace, and liberty founded upon law. 
Given at Boffon, this 12th day of June, 
in the fifteenth year of the reign of His 
Majefty GEORGE the Third, by the 





Grace of God, of Great Britain, France and | What arrant knaves ye all have been; 
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Ireland, KING, Defender of the Faith, 
&c. <Annoque Domini, 1775. 
THOMAS GAGE. 
By His Excellency’s command : 
Tuomas Fiucker, Secretary. 


GOD fave the KING. 





[THe PROCLAMATION VERSIFIED. ] 


THOMAS GAGE, whom British 
frenzy 

Stiled Honourable and Excellency, 
O’er Mafsachufetts fent to fiand here 
Vice-Admiral and Chief Commander, 
Whofe Power Gubernatorial fill 
Extends as far as Bunker-Hill, 
Whose Admiralty reaches clever 

Full half a mile up Myftic River',— 
Let ev’ry Clime and ev’ry Nation 
Attend, once more, 


A PROCLAMATION. 


HEREAS th’ infatuated creatures 
Still led by folks whom we call 
Traitors,— 
Whom, had we dar’d, we’d have you know, 
We fhould have hang’d a year ago,— 
Advancing in progrefsion fatal? 
Have now proceeded to give battle, 
And with deep wounds, that fate portend, 
Gaul’d many a foldier’s latter end ; 
And all the good effects we hop’d 
From fear and patience, now are dropped,— 
The good effects, we mean, of gaining 
Whate’er you had was worth obtaining,— 
The good effects we saw in vifions 
Of Lordfhips, Penfions, Pofts, Commis- 
sions,— 
All which, by followirg those fame elves, 
You’ve kept moft vilely for yourfelves,— 
It but remains for us who ftand 
Invefted with fupreme command, 
To prove we do not bear or fhow you 
The fword in vain....S0 woe be to you! 


But first ’tis fit it fhould be feen 


By 
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What horrid crimes ye’ve been committing 
*Gainft Parliament and Crown of Britain ; 
Denied the facred right to thefe 

Of calmly robbing whom they pleafe ; 
That any man with half an eye 

Your plots and mifchiefs may efpy ; 

And thofe who nothing know befide ’em 
May fee the pains ye took to hide ’em. 


Did ye not fcare each printing prefs, 
And make e’en Rivington’ confefs ? 
Stop ev’ry printer bold and wife 
Who dared to publifh Tory lies? 
Nay, when myfelf in proclamation, 
Spread wholefome falfhood thro’ the na- 

tion, 

Altho’ the lies I ufed to fcatter 
Were of the nobleft fize and water, 
Did ye not all refufe to credit, 
As tho’ fome common liar had faid it? 
Did not my fcribbler-gen’ral ftrain hard, 
~<A Mafsachufettenfis, L..... d,* 

rite, ev’ry moment he could fpare 
From cards and gallanting the fair, 
To reafon, wheedle, coax or frighten 
Your rebel folks from fchemes of fighting, — 
Scrawl, till he muddled quite his head ? 
And did you mind a word he faid? 
Did not my grave Judge S... Il hit’ 
The fummit of newfpaper wit, 
Fill ev’ry leaf of ev’ry paper 
Of Mills and Hicks and Mother Draper ;° 
Draw proclamations, works of toil, 
In true fublime and fcarecrow ftyle ; 
Write farces too, ’gainft right and freedom, 


All for your good,—and none would read | 


"em? 
My friends at York, did ye not hamper, 
And make each tory fcribbler fcamper,' 
From C....r,° to that fenfeless prater, 
From folly’s rear-guard, ftyled Mercator ? 
Raife fuch a tumult, blufter, jarring, 


That, midit the clafh of tempefts warring, | 


L-w’s weathercock, with veers forlorn, 
Could fcarcely tell which way to turn ?? 
What difappointments fad and bilkings, 
Awaited poor departing W..... os" 


What wild confufion, rout and hobble, you | 


Made with his farmer, Don A. W." 


How did you ’fore committees drag it, 
And anfwer it with fire and faggot ? 
Still bent your own fide to advance, 
You never gave us equal chance, 

That all the world might fee and tell 
| Which party beat at lying well ; 
| From whence the point is very clear, 
| You did not dare the truth to hear, 
| But fearful left the world fhould guefs it, 
Took all this trouble to fupprefs it. 

Did you not prate of /aw and right, 
And fpirit up your friends to fight? 
Apply the animating lays 

Of freedom’s fons in ancient days,— 
Altho’ you could not fail to know 
Thofe days were thoufand years ago? 

Did not your clergy,” all as one, 

Vile proteftants each mother’s fon, 
Tho’ miracles have left in lurch 

All men but our true Cath’lic church,” 
Perfuade you Heav’n would help you out, 
Till you defpifed our threats fo ftout,— 
While ev’ry fermon fpread alarms, 
And ev’ry pulpit beat to arms? 


And now to tell the things that paft 
The nineteenth day of April laft. 
Of your armed rebels, twenty dozens, 
Whom our fear multiplied to thousands, 
(For fear fupplies, in ways moft able, 
The whole multiplication table,) 
Attack’d our peaceful troops, I fent, 
For plunder, not for flaughter meant ; 
Who little mifchief then had done 
But kill’d eight men at Lexington ; 
Who fhow’d their love to peace and virtue, 
And prov’d they’d no intent to hurt you : 
| For did not every Reg’lar run, “ 
As foon as e’er you fired a gun? 
And fearful if they ftay’d for fport, 
You might by accident be hurt, 
Convey’d themfelves with fpeed away, 
Full twenty miles in half-a-day ; 
| Raced till their legs were grown fo weary 
They’d fcarce fuffice their weight to carry ? 
| When you, unmov’d by all this kindnefs,* 
Purfu’d like tygers, ftill behind us ; 
And fince, affuming airs fo tall, 
Becaufe we did not kill you all, 
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Have dar’d, with jibes and jeers confounded, 
Insult the brave whofe backs ye wounded, 
(Tho’ valour would with fhame have burn’d, 
To fhoot folks when their backs are turn’d) 
And bragging high, as tho’ ye beat us, 
No more mind reg’lars than musquitoes, 
Fire on us at your will, and shut 

The town as tho’ ye’d ftarve us out, 

And with parade prepofterous hedg’d, 
Affect to hold us here befeig’d, 

(Tho’ we, who ftill command the feas," 
Can run away whene’er we pleafe ;) 

Have fcar’d the Tories into town, 

And burnt their hay and houfes down, 
And boaft, unlefs we quickly flee, 

To drive us headlong to the fea, 

As once, to faithlefs Jews, a fign, 

The De’el, turn’d hog-reeve, did the fwine. 





At any rate, I’m now content to 
Avoid the fcrape I have got into, 
And publish here my resolution 
Of blood to fpare the leaft effufion ; 
For faft proceeding in this pickle, 





Who knows whose blood the next may 
trickle ? 

*Tis time, in faith, to cry enough ; 

Heav’n prosper thofe that now leave off ! 

No more the Yankees I contemn ; 

Let me alone, and I will them : 

Thofe who in peace will henceforth live, 

I and His Majesty forgive ; 

All but that arch-rogue, and firft grand 
cock,’ 

Your Samuel Adams and Fohn Hancock, 

Whofe crimes are grown to that degree, 

I muft hang them,—or they’ll hang me. 


But further to explain, to th’ end 
That none may ignorance pretend,— 
I, ex cathedra, each malfeazance 
That follows, rank with blackeft treafons. | 
Whoe’er in future, without more faid, 
Affociate with thofe knaves aforefaid, 
Take arms to fight, or to conceal 
Such traitors ’gainft the common weal, 
Aid them with money, arms, provifion, 
Guns, carriages, or ammunition, 

Afsist their onset or retreat, 





And help them, or to fight or eat, 

Hold correfpondence, us to weaken, 

By letter, mefsage, fign or beacon,— 
Know they, as traitors we fhall watch ’em, 


And hang they fhall, if I [can] catch’em. 


And now, (for bravely we come on,) 
One more Whereas, and then we’ve done: 
Whereas, as long as we fhall dwell on 
This ftrange ‘* unnatural rebellion,” 

(For all rebellion, to a notch 

Is natural only to the Scotch ;* 

Tho’ parliament have done their fhare 

To naturalize it ev’ry where,) 

Since juftice cannot take its courfe, 

And common law’s kick’d out of doors,” 

I, by the pow’r your charters grant, 

(Find ye out how, for, faith! I can’t) 

Proclaim, to keep all rogues in awe, 

The exercife of martial law, 

So long, and in fuch quantities, 

As my great wifdom {hall devife ; 

So, without qualms or grumbling take it, 

Or ropes fhall trice the knaves who break 
it. 


But, putting off this rage and fury, 
I’m twice as glad again t’ afsure ye 
That all who in this trying crifis 
Shall heed my peaceable advices, 
Submit to me in ev’ry thing, 
And lofe their rights, to pleafe the King, 
Shall from my arm, which is not fhort, 
Obtain protection and fupport, 
Such as I give the Bofton tories 
Who ftarve for heeding thus my ftories,” 
Or venture each his worthlefs head, 


Condemn’d to ’lift and fight for bread. 


And all the tory-refugees 
May now go home whene’er they pleafe ; 
We’ve no occafion for fuch ftuff ; 
We’ve Britifh fools and knaves enough : 
Whene’er they dare, without remiffnefs, 
Let them go off about their bus’nefs ; 
Yet not with whigs and rebels link’d, 
But ftill ftand feparate and diftinct, 
Till Mercy aid your people undone,— 
And Heav’n difpatch me back to London 
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[NorEs TO THE BURLESQUE. 
By Hon. J. Hammond Trumbull.) 


““Tho’ Gage, whom proclamations call 
“ Your Gov’rnor and Vice-Admiral, 
“ Whose pow’r gubernatorial still 
“ Extends as far as Bunker’s hill; 
“ Whore admiralty reaches clever, 
“ Near half a mile up Mystic river,” etc. 
M‘ Fingal (1782), Canto 2: p. 37. 


“Can any one”—asrked a writer in the Constitutional Gazette, 


1, 


“ additions newly granted to General Gage (vide the public 
“ prints) ?_ To appoint a man Governor over a country as 
os Cone as China, while he remains ‘in durance vile,’ in a 
* little nook, scarce a mile and a half in diameter, and cannot 
* obtain a pig from Hog Island, nor a truss of straw from 
“ Noddle Island,* thongh both within three miles of him,— 
“puts him much in the condition of a Moorfields’ monarch, 
“who, with a crown and sceptre, pretends to give laws to 
“ mighty nations.” 


2. “‘Now rising in progression fatal, 
“ Have you not ventur’d to give battle ? 


. . . 


“ And with deep wounds that fate portend, 
“ Gaul’d many a reg’lar’s latter end ?” 


M'‘Fingal, Canto 3: p. 57. 


8. In a letter addressed to the Congress at Philadelphia, in 
May, 1775, Rivington admitted that “ by the freedom of his 
“publications during the present unhappy disputes, he had 
«brought i 
**ment. . few weeks ago he (had) published in his pauper 
“a short apology, in which he assured the public that he 
“would be cautious for the future of giving any further 
* offence,” &c. His confession and —_- were so far ac- 
cepted that on the seventh of June following, the Provincial 
Congress of New York recommended that he be permitted 
to return to his house and family, and that he should not be 
molested in person or property. His reformation was not 
permanent. His repeated offences so exasperated the Whigs 
that, about three months after this ‘ Proclamation’ was pub- 
lished, a party from Connecticut, led by Captain Isaac 
Sears, marched to New York, and entering Rivington’s 
office, destruyed such copies of his obnoxious publications 
as they could find there, and carried off his types and print- 
ing materials to New Haven. Trumbull alludes to this 
expedition, in the Third Canto of M‘Fingal. 


“ All punishments the world can render 
“Serve only to provoke th’ offender,”— 


argues the Tory ‘Squire, and he tauntingly asks his perse- 
cutors, 


“ Hos Rivington, in dread of stripes, 
“ Ceas’d lying, since you stole his types ?” 


4. In transferring this line to the first Canto of M‘Fingal 
@hil. 1775), Trumbul! wrote the name of Leonard, in full,— 
with this Note: ‘One of the Mandamus Council in Massa- 


“chusette Bay, author of a course of Essays, under the signa- | 


“ture of Massacuvsetrensis; for which, and his other good 
“ services he has had a place given him, with a salary of £200 


“sterling.” But in the first Edition of the completed poem | 


[1782], the name and the Note are omitted :— 


“Did not our MassacuvusETTENsIs 

“For your conviction strain his senses ? 
Scrawl ev’ry moment he could spare 
“From cards, and barbers, and the fair; 


*“ And while he muddled all his head, 
“You did not heed a word he said.” 
[{p. 18.] 

The revised edition of 1820 has only this Note for Massacuv- 
sErTENsIs: ‘‘ A course of Essays under that signature was 
* Probably referring to the expedition to Hog and Nod- 
die Islands, on the twenty-seventh of May, preceding, 
which had not only proved unsuccessful but led to the loss 
of several marines and one of the King’s armed schooners. 
Hist. Maa. 


— . 
re 


Nov. 25th, 1775,—“ read with a grave face the -_ sounding and it was not until after his 
e 


= himself much public displeasure and resent- | 


[January, 
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‘* published in Bostou, in the latter part of 1774 and begin- 
“ning of 1775. It was the last combined effort of Tory wit 
“and argument to write down the Revolution.” 

These Essays, which are said to have “excited great exul- 
“tation among the Tories and many gloomy apprehensions 
“among the Whi s,” are now chiefly interesting as having 
called forth the sdmirable “‘ History of the Dispute with Am- 
* erica,” published by John Adams, under the signature of 
Novane.vs, in the Boston Gazette, between December, 1774 
and April, 1775. Mr. Adams, as is well known, believed 
that he recognized in the letters of Massacnusrirrnets, the 
style of his old friend and correspondent, Jonathan Sewall: 
ublication of the revised edi- 
tion of Novanouvs, in 1819, that he discovered his error. 
Works of J. Adams, iv. 9, 10; x. 178. It appears that Trum- 
bull—who was a student of law, in Mr. Adams’s office in 
Boston, when the first Essay of MassacuuseTTENsIs Was given 
to the press,—made a better guess at the a 
rightly ascribing it to Daniel Leonard, of Taunton. Leo- 
nard, on the testimony of Mr. Adams, “* was a scholar, a 
“lawyer, and an orator, according to the standard of those 

He wore a broad gold lace round the rim of his 
“hat, he made his cloak glitter with laces still broader, he 
“had set up his chariot and pair, and constantly travelled in 
“it, from Taunton to Boston....The discerning ones soon 
“perceived that wealth and power must have charms toa 
o ome that delighted in so much finery, and indulged in 
“such unusual expense.” Works, x. 194, 195. 


5. “Did not my grave Judge Sewall hit,” &c. 


Transferred, with the seven lines following, to If‘Fingal, 
Canto 1 [p. 19],—where Sewall is described, in a foot-note, as 
“ Attorney-general of Massachusetts Bay, a Judge of Ad- 
“miralty, Gage’s chief Adviser and Proclamation-maker; 
“author of a farce called the Americans Rouzed, and of a 
‘* preat variety of essays on the Ministerial side, in the Bos- 
“ton newspapers.” Until seduced by the arts of Hutchinson 

he had been the “ cordial, confidential and bosom friend” of 
Adams,—‘“‘as_ ardent an American, and as explicitly for re- 
“sistance to Great Britain.” Preface to Novana.vs, Edit. 
1819. Though his perversion to Toryism made him justl 

| odious to his early friends, acknowledged excellence in his 
| profession and his reputation as a writer and public speak- 
| er should have spared him the contemptuous epithet with 
| which Trumbull—possibly for the rhyme’s sake,—dismisses 


“that wit of water. i 
“ A Judge of Admiralty, Sewall.” 


6. Nathaniel Mills and John Hicks were the proprietors 
of the Massachusetts Gazette and Boston Post Boy (formerly 
The Boston Weekly Advertiser), from 1773 to the commence- 
ment of hostilities, in 1775. Margaret, widow of Richard 
Draper, (who died in 1774), continued the publication of the 
Boston Weekly News Letter, until the evacuation of the town 
by the British, in 1776, when she accompanied the army to 

alifax. She subsequently received a pension from the 
British government. 


T. “There never was a more total revolution at*any place 
“than at New York. The Tories have been obliged to fly. 
“The Province is arming; and the Governor dares not call 
“his prostituted Assembly to receive Lord North's foolish 
“plan. Two of the Delanceys, Watts, Cooper, Rivington, 
* Colonel Philips, and the rest of the Tory leaders are fled; 
“some to England, and some to private places in the 
“country, where they are not known.” Letter from a Gentle- 
man in Philadelphia, May 22, 1775—American Archives, 
IV. ii. 669. 

“The character of the New Yorkers is no longer suspicious 
“....The few Tories among them are silent; the cry of 
“liberty is irresistible. ...Rivington follows their fortunes— 
(that of the Tory refugecs) and his printing shop, which 
“forged calumny and sedition for the whole continent, is 
“shut up.” Wm. Hooper to Samuel J. Johnston, May 23, 
1775—Ibid, 679. 

“No people can be more despised, nor more frightened, 
“than those here who have been inimical to their Country, 
“particularly the eleven Members of the House. Mr. Riving- 
“ton has made a recantation; President Cooper has de 
“camped,” etc. Letter from New York, April 30—Ibid, 449, 


8. “* Have not our Cooper and our Seabury 
“Sung hymns, like Barak and old Deborah 2” 


M'‘Fingal, Canto 1 (p. 16.) 
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**T could not half the Scriblers muster 

“That swarm’d round Rivington in cluster; 

* Assemblies, Councilmen, forsooth ; 

“ Brush, Cooper, Wilkins, Chandler, Booth,” etc. 
Ibid, (p. 18.) 


Ina note, Cooper is characterized as ‘‘a writer, poet, and 
“satyrist of the same stamp” as Parsun Peters,—and 
“ President of the College of New York.” Not even by the 
mob which compelled Dr. Cooper to resign his Presidency 
and to seek his safety in flight, was he subjected to so griev- 
ous and undeserved indignity as by this coupling of his 
name with that of “the fag-end man, poor Parson Peters!” 


9. Isaac Low, a prominent merchant of New York, had 
been a Delegate to the first Continental Congress, one of the 
earliest subscribers of the Association, and the Chairman of 
the general Committee for the City and County, in 1774. But 
his timidity and lukewarmness gave offence to more zealous 

atriots; and he, with his conservative colleagues, gradually 

ost influence and position in the Committee, until, after 
wavering for a time between the two great parties, he rested 
in confirmed Toryism. The allusion to his “ weathercock” 


olicy in the summer of 1775, was omitted from the first | 


Janto of M‘Fingal, published in the autumn of that year: 
and was subsequently transferred by the Author, in the third 


canto of the completed poem [1782,] to Wii11aM Sarrn, the 


Chief-justice, who, like Mr. Low, had first espoused, then 
abandoned the popular cause :— 


——*“ Such a tumult, bluster, jarring, 
“That mid the clash of tempests warring, 
** Smith’s weathercock, with veers forlorn, 
** Could hardly tell which way to turn.” 


10. No one of the “Tory scribblers” of New York was 
more obnoxious to the patriots, than Isaac Wilkins. He had 


been one of the leaders of the Tory majority in the Pro- | 


vincial Assembly of 1774-5, and in a speech in that body had 
denounced “ the ill-judged, tyrannical and destructive mea - 


“sures of the Congress,” and declared the Boston Port Bill | 


“the mildest chastisement that could possibly have been 
“inflicted, considering the nature of the offence” of the Mas- 
sachusetts patriots. He was suspected of a share in the 
authorship of A Friendly Address to all Reasonable Ameri- 
cans, The American Querist, and the essays of A. W. 
Farmer, mentioned in the following note. Shortly 
after the battle of Lexington, Mr. Wilkins, with other prom- 
inent Tories, escaped the fury of the Whigs of New York, by 
taking refuge on board a British vessel of war, in which he 
sailed for England. On the eve of his departure, May 3, 
1775, he published a farewell address to his countrymen, 
declaring that he was about to “* leave America and every 
“ endearing connection, because he would not raise his hand 
“against his Sovereign, nor would he draw his sword 
“ against his Country.” Foror’s American Archieves, LV. ii. 


11. The anti-revolutionary pamphlets of “ A. W. Fanner,” 
peated by Rivington, had been extensively circulated in 

ew York and Connecticut, in the winter of 1774-5. In 
February, 1775, the Committee of Suffolk County, N. Y., re- 
solved, ‘‘ that al] those publications which have a tendency 
“to divide us, and thereby weaken our opposition 
“measures taken to enslave us, ought to be treated with the 
**utmost contempt by every friend to his country; in par- 
“ticular the Famphilet entitled A Friendly Address, &c., and 
“those under the signature of A. W. Farmer, and many 
“others to the same purpose, which are replete with the 
“most impudent falsehoods, and the grossest misrepre- 
“sentations; and that the authors, printers, and abettors of 
“the above and such like publications, ought to be es- 
“teemed and treated as traitors to their country, and 
“enemies to the liberties of America.” Foron's Amerivan 
Archives IV. i. 1258. 

Wheu copies of these pamphlets fell into the hands of the 
Whigs, they were disposed of in such a manner as most em- 
phatically to express detestation of the anonymous authors 
and their sentiments. Sometimes they were publicly burned, 
with imposing formality ; sometimes decorated with tar and 
feathers [from the turkey-buzzard, as “ the fittest emblem of 
“the author’s odiousness”} and nailed to the whipping post. 
See, also, an account of the burning of A. W. Farmer's 
View of lhe Controversy, &c., by the Sons of Liberty in 
New York, in Rivineton’s Gazette, Jan. 12, 1775, re-printed 
in Moorr’s Diary of the Revolution, i. 12. 

The odium of authorship rested, in popular apprehension 


to | 
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on Dr. Myles Cooper, Isaac Wilkins, and Samuel Seabury, 
afterwards Bishop of Connecticut. Mr. Seabury was, at 
this period, a resident of Westchester, and an uncompro- 
mising loyalist. He was one of the signers of the “ White 
Plains Protest,” by which the Westches‘er Tories, in April. 
1775, expressed their ‘honest abhorrence of all unlawful 
‘Congresses and Committees.” The writings of A. W. 
Farmer were very generally attributed to his pen; and this 
impression, with other less questionable evidence of his 
zealous Toryism, led to his arrest and imprisonment at New 
Haven, in November, 1775. Mr. Dawson, whose jadgment 
in a question of authorship is nearly infallible, ascribes the 
A. W. Farmer pamphlets to Isaac Wilkins; and in this, I 
follow him, as my sufficient authority, though my earlier im- 
pression was that Seabury had a principal part in their com- 
position. 


12. A Boston correspondent of Rivinaton’s Gazette, March 
9, 1775, classes with “ the high sons of liberty,” ‘* the minis- 
ters of the gospel,—who, instead of preaching to their 
flocks meekness, sobriety, attention to their different em- 
oe. and a steady obedience to the luws of Britain, 

elch from the pulpit liberty, independence, and a steady 
| perseverance in endeavoring to shake off their allegiance to- 
the mother country. The independent ministers have ever 
been, since the first settling of this Colony, the instigators 
| and abettors of every persecution and conspiracy.” 

When General Gage declared, in his Proclamation of June 
12, that “to complete the horrid profanation of terms and 
of ideas, the name of God has been introduced in the pul- 
pits, to excite and justify devastation and massacre,” it is 
probable that he especially alluded toa sermon delivered 
some two weeks previously, before the Provincial Congress 
of Massachusetts, by the Rev. Dr. Langdon, President of 
Harvard College. ‘May we not be confident,” asked the 
preacher, “that the Most High, who regards these things, 
| will vindicate his own honour, and plead our righteous cause 
against such enemies to his government as well as our 
liberties ? In a variety of methods he can work sal- 
| vation for us, as he did for his people in ancient days.... 
May the Lord hear us in this day of trouble, and the name 
of the God of Jacob defend us, send us help from his sanc- 
tuary, and strengthen us out of Zion! We will rejoice in 
his salvation, and tn the name of our God we will set up our 
banners.” This sermon, with others illustrating “the 
politico-theological phase of the conflict for American In- 
dependence,” was re-printed in 1860, with pertinent rotes, 
by J. Wingate Thornton, Esq., of Boston, in an excellent 
volume entitled T'he Pulpit of the American Revolution, 





13. This appeal to the odiwm theologicum is dexterously 
introduced. If any sentiment could unite the people of New 
England more closely than did the love of liberty, it must be 
hatred of Popery. The suspicion that Gage and his em- 
ployers favored the establishment of the Roman Catholic 
religion,—however unfounded,—was very generally enter- 
tained in Massachusetts and Connecticut. Dr. Langdon 
gave it expression inthe Election Sermon before quoted: 
‘When we consider the late Canada Bill, which implies not 
merely a toleration of the Roman Catholic religion (which 
would be just and liberal), but a firm establishment of it 
through that extensive province. ...have we not great reason 
to suspect that all the late measures respecting the colonies 
| have originated from Popish schemes of men who would 
| gladly restore the race of Stuart, and who look on Popery as 
a religion most favorable to arbitrary power ft” 

In A Dialogue between the Friends, viz.: An unlimited 
Commander, now in America, and the D...1, printed in 
the Connecticut Courant, October 17, 1774, the Commander- 
[Gage] is made to say— 





“The Pope I’ve worshipp’d long, ’tis true, 
But this must be 'twixt me and you; 

With all our zeal we must not dare 

One syllable of this declare;.... 

For in this Place, you know, are those, 
Who fear a God, nor let his Foes 
Transgress all Laws divinely made, 

As if true sinning was a Trade.” 


14. “You must acknowledge it was duty, as it was the 
| dictate of humanity, to prevent, if possible, the calamities of @ 
| civil war, by destroying such magazines.” Gage’s Letter to 

Governor Trumbull, May 3, 1775. 


15. “ For did not ev’ry Reg’lar run,” etc. 
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This, with the seven lines following, was transferred to. 
M'‘Fingal, Canto 2 (p. 37.) 


16. “‘ Yet you as vile as they were kind, 
Pursued, like tygers, still behind, 
Fir’d on them at your will, and shut 
The town, as tho’ you’d starve them out; 
And with parade prepost’rous hedg’d, 
Affect to hold them there besieg’d;” etc. née 
—Ibi 


17. ** Tho’ we, who still command the seas,” etc. 


‘Transferred, with the seven lines following, slightly altered, 
to M‘Fingal, Canto 2 (p. 38.] 


18. “‘ His fathers flourish’ in the Highlands 
Of Scotia’s fug-benighted islands; 
Whence gain’d our ’Squire two gifts by right, 
Rebellion, and the Second-sight.” 
M‘Fingal, Canto 1, (p. 4.) 


19. ‘‘ While reason fails to check your course, 
And loyalty’s kick’d out of doors.” 
—I bid, Canto 8 (p. 55.) 


20. “There is no market in Boston; the inhabitants are 
all starving,” wrote aun English soldier, April 830th, 1775: 
“the soldiers live on salt provisions, and the officers are 
supplied by the men-of-war cutters, who go up the creeks 
and take live cattle and sheep wherever they tind them.... 
Duty is so hard that we come off guard in the morning, and 
= picket at night.” Foroz’s American Archives, IV, 

. 441. 

“We heard yesterday, by one Mr. Rolston, a goldsmith, 
who got out from Boston in a fishing schooner, that the 
distress of the troops increases fast, their beef is spent, their 
malt and cider all gone; all the fresh provisions they can 
procure they are obliged to give to the sick and wounded,” 
etc. Pennsylvania Journal, Aug. 2,—in Moore's Diary of 
the Revolution, i, 113. 

Gage was doing his best to procure supplies. Captain 
Wallace, in the Rose, sloop-of-war, with two tenders, was 
plundering the sea-coast towns; and early in August, he 
was dispatched with a more considerable fleet, to the 
neighborhood of Stonington and New London, Connecticut. 
“The day before the first portion of the burlesque Pruclama- 
tion appeared in the Courant, August 6th, this fleet carried | 
off from Fisher’s, Gardiner’s and Plum Islands, about eight- 
een hundred sheep and one hundred head of cattle. On 

. their return to Boston, “ with these trophies of victory, the 
bells, we hear,” (says the Essex Gazette, August 17], “* were 
Set to mu<ic, to the nosmall joy and comfort of the poor, 
half-starved Tories.”—Cauiktin’s Hist. of New London 275:, 
Frorutncuam’s Siege of Boston, 236. 


II.—SIR WILLIAM PEPPERRELL. 





By Hon. E. E. Bourne, PRESIDENT OF THE 
MAINE Historica Socrery. 
To THE Eprror oF THE Historical MaGazine. 

Everything in relation to Sir William Pepper- 
rell is interesting to the people of New England. 
Those who have read his life, by Parsons, could 
not fail to have had their attention specially at- 
tracted to his wonderful Christian faith. He was | 
a full believer ina particular Providence, and 
was assured that his success at Louisburg was a 
special answer to prayer. 

His son, Andrew, had been to a ball at Ports- 
mouth, and returning across Piscataqua river late | 
at night in a storm, took a severe cold, resulting 
in a fever which terminated his life. Under the 
pressure of his severe sickness, and his fearful 





‘apprehensions of its tendency, he wrote the fol- 
lowing letter, which I have extracted from 
Parsons : 
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“To Rev. Dr. Sewatt, Mr. Prince, Mr. 
‘* Foxcrart, Dr. Cuancry, &c., In Boston. 
‘*Kirrery, Feb. 20, 1751. 
** Dear CurisTIAN FRIENDS: — 


‘*The great and holy, just and good God is 
**come out against us in his holy anger. O, may 
‘*it be a fatherly anger! He is bringing our sins 
‘*to remembrance, and seems to be slaying our 
‘‘onlyson. Opray! pray! pray! forusthat the Lord 
‘would keep us from dishonoring his great 
‘*name, in our distress and anguish of soul ; that 
‘*He would support us under, and carry us 
‘*through, what He shall in His sovereign plea- 
‘*sure, bring upon us, and if it be His blessed 
‘¢ will that ourchild may yet be spared to us, and 
‘*sanctified, and made a blessing. Pity us, O 
‘our friends, and cry mightily to God for us. 

‘* We are your distressed friends, 
‘* WILLIAM PEPPERRELL, 
** Mary PEPPERRELL.” 


This letter he despatched to Boston by a special 
messenger, directing him to make known to his 
Christian friends on the road, the critical condi- 
tion of his son, for the purpose of obtaining 
their aid at the throne of Grace, and as soon as 
he reached Boston, to carry it to each one of the 
ministers to whom it was addressed. Such faith 
in the power of prayer is seldom witnessed at the 
present day. We have no occasion to express 
any opinion of the soundness of his views as to 
his relations with the Infinite. We only write of 
the historical man. 

The following letter will be read with interest 
in connection with the above. In making some 
alterations recently in an old house in York, the 
workmen removed the large panel over the fire- 
place, and this letter fell out. The Mrs. Pren- 
tice to whom it was addressed, was the wife of 
Rev. Thomas Prentice, who preached at Arundel, 
and afterwards at Cambridge. 

KENNEBUNK, May 23, 1867. B. 


Kirrery, May 1, 1751. 
DEAR Mrs. PRENTICE 


You will easily excuse it that your favour of 
April 1st has lain by a month unanswered. It is 
not for want of a grateful sense of your tender 
sympathy with us in our distress &c. I thank 
you for it, and for your daily prayers, that are, 
I doubt not continually ascending (O that I had 
as much reason to say) to your Father and my 
Father, to yourGod and my God. But though I 
am not able with that holy reverence and filial 
freedom and confidence, which I really believe 
you are favoured, honoured, and blessed with, to 
cry, Abba, Father; yet I desire to be found 
trusting in the precious merits of the Blessed and 
Holy Lord Jesus Christ, for the pardon of my 
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many and great sins, for the Priviledge and 
Spirit of Adoption, for the Mortification of my 
strong Corruptions, for the Bestowment and In- 
crease of Grace, for the Sanctification of all Or- 
dinances, and Providences, and particularly late 
awful O dear Madam! excuse me, I 
cannot speak—I am overwhelmed and distressed ; 


but I desire to be dumb and not open my mouth, | 
because God has done it. The God against whom | 


I have sinned and rebelled, whose wonderful 
Mercies and Favour I have wickedly and un- 
gratefully slighted and abused, and, above all, 
whose only begotten and dearly beloved Son, 
worth ten millions of mine, to speak infinitely 
within bounds, but freely given up for my sins, 
a once crucified and now glorified Redeemer, con- 
tinually offered to me in the Gospel, I have re- 
fused, and preferred the World before him, the 
Creature before him !—O! when I think of this, 
I know I am punished far less than my iniquities 
deserve. I wonder I have enjoyed so many Mer- 
cies so Long ; yea I wonder that such a sinner is 
out of the hottest place in Hell one moment. You 
and the Rev4 Mr Prentice will be praying for me 


and poor Mrs Pepperrell, that we may not suffer | 


so many things, such things in vain.—Blessed be 
a merciful God, though we are cast down, yet not 
destroyed ; though distressed but not in despair. 
We would indulge a comfortable Hope, that a 
blessed, heavenly Father, means all for our best 


Good : means that we should be thereby made 


partakers of his Holiness. O astonishing Privi- 
ledge! Such vile creatures made Partakers of 
Gods Holiness! Well, let this be all our Salva- 
tion & all our Desire, though our House be not so 
with God, and tho’ he make it not grow May he 
establish his everlasting covenant with us and our 
dear remaining offspring make us Blessings here, 
and blessed for ever in the full enjoyment of him- 
self and I have no more to say but only, Blessed 
be the name of the Lord.— 

Your dear only son whom I rejoice that God 
yet spares to you behaves himself unexceptionally 
well. I hope shall be directed to give him the 
best Advice Ican in Remembrance of my dear 


Brother Butman dec4 and his dear Master now | 
May he be a great and | 


taken from his Head. 
lasting Blessing and do something in his Day to- 
wards making up the wide Breach made upon us 


With Mrs Pepperrells and my best Regards to the | 


Rev Mr. Prentice & yourself and repeated desires 
of earnest Prayers 
I am dear Madam 
Your assured tho’ afflicted Friend 
& humble Servant 
Wm PEPPERRELL 
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Ill.—LIBRARIES AND HOW TO 
THEM. 


By Samuet G. Drake, Esq., LATE PRESIDENT 
‘OF THE NEw ENGLAND Historic-GENEALOGI- 
CAL Socrery. 


What is proposed in this article will relate 
chiefly to private libraries. The gentleman who 
has from two hundred to five hundred volumes, 
san scarcely need any promptings respecting an 
arrangement of so small a number of books, be- 
cause, if he has such a collection for any other 
purpose but a show of literature, he will carry in 
his memory all that is necessary for the ready 
finding of any work. But in these days of books, 
| a collection of from five thousand to ten thousand 
volumes is a very moderate-sized library. It is 
| to those possessing some thousands of volumes, 
| therefore, that these remarks are supposed to be ap- 
| plicable, and may be instructive and interesting. 

If a gentleman has had due regard to the form- 
| ation of a useful library, he will have collected, 
as his library has grown up, twice or thrice as 
many pamphlets as bound volumes. These, of 
course, if bound by themselves, become volumes. 

And here let it be suggested that any other 
mode of binding pamphlets should never be tol- 
erated, for many reasons, some of which may be 
considered before the close of this article, if room 
can be spared. 

As it respects a catalogue of a library, there 
can be but one opinion ; that is, that without a 
catalogue a library is of comparatively little use, 
especially to those who collect books merely for 
consultation. It is not many years since a system 
of cataloguing has been brought to a convenient 
system ; namely, a complete alphabetical arrange- 
ment upon oblong slips of paper. By these slips 
a perfect alphabetical system is always at hand ; 
and if a collector of books will make it a rule 
not to put a book into his case until it is cata- 
logued, and follow the rule so made, his whole 
| library will always be catalogued up to the last 
work obtained. The rule should apply to pam- 
phlets as well as to bound books. 

A classification of books, under various subjects, 
in a library, is impracticable, for various reasons : 
| a Classification requires a great deal more room 
than can generally be allowed to a tolerably ex- 
tensive library, especially in cities. In carrying 
out a classification, an octodecimo must have the 
same height or space between the shelves as the 
tallest folio. Again, to make a classification com- 
plete, one wants two or more copies of the same 
work, because the same work may contain treat- 
ises on subjects in distinct branches of literature. 
To illustrate this, take a single example; go into 
library, and undertake to put all the works on 
poetry together ! 
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As libraries, like many other personal effects, 
are continually on the increase, few general rules 
can be given respecting the apartments to be de- 
voted tothem. All that need be said on this head 
may be comprised in a few words—be sure and 
have room enough, not only to begin with, but 
prospectively, or you will find yourself in a pre- 
dicament where thousands have found themselves, 
and where thousands are already. To illustrate 
this, take the following example: Mr. S—— is a | 
learned and distinguished professional gentle- 
man, who has a fine taste in selecting a library. 
Meeing the writer, one day he spoke about his late 
acquisitions, but remarked that he must sell off a 
quantity of his books in order to make room for | 
others, as he had no more room in his house to 
spare for books. On being asked if he could 
easily decide what works to part with, he seemed 
a little puzzled, and acknowledged that when he 
took down a work for disposal, he was often in 
great doubt whether to put it up again or to con- 
sign it to the auctioneer, and inquiringly asked 
what was to be done in such a dilemma. The 
writer replied, ‘‘ You are a lawyer. Now what do 
** you say to a jury before whom you are defend- 
**ing an accused party, when you are quite sure 
‘“you have raised a doubt in favor of the ac- 
‘‘cused?” Why, he replied, ‘‘ Give the accused 
**the benefit of the doubt, of course.” It is not 
probable that the gentleman has made room in his 
library by selling off books which he at some 
time fancied he did not want. Another collector 
remarked that on a certain time he had sold 
off a quantity of the books from his library ; but 
that such works generally turned out to be the 
first he desired to consult after they were thus 
disposed of. 

The arrangement and management of pamphlets 
is a matter of no little perplexity to collectors. In 
nine libraries out of ten, if not ninety-nine out of 
every hundred, whatever pamphlets are contained 
in them, are in utter confusion; and for any use 
they are to the owner, they might as well be on a 
desolate island. Hence, it is a very common 
thing for a gentleman to say he has a certain pam- 
phlet, but it would be a most uncommon thing if 
he should find it, although he might be very posi- 
tive it was in his collection. 

As it is a very expensive business to bind up 
pamphlets, separately, in this country, an expense 
few feel able or willing to submit to, another 
method of managing them has some peculiar ad- 
vantages. It is this :—Divide them into two prin- 
cipal classes ; first, Z'reatises, second, Localities. 
The jirst should comprehend all works of a sci- 
entific, controversial, political, legal, theological, 
and doubtful subjects. The second to include 





everything of a historical nature, in any way 
showing the affairs, historical, geographical, and 
characteristic of any placeand its people. The first 


class or division should be strictly alphabetical, and 
arranged in covers of the height and width of or- 
dinary modern octavos. Those should be labelled 
or titled on the backs, and lettered Treatises, with 
space enough on the same title to put, in pencil, 
the letter or letters which indicate the titles of the 
tracts inside such cover or covers. A lead pencil 
mark is preferable to ink, because, as one is col- 
lecting, he constantly obtains works, which, when 
put in the irregular alphabetical order in the series, 
necessarily require a change in the pencillings just 
mentioned. Thus, one hundred or ten thousand 
pamphlets so disposed, form a series of volumes 
of good appearance in a library ; in which a tract 
of five or ten pages may be found as easily as any 
favorite volume in the library. To keep the tracts 
from damage, and in a compact form in their 
covers, tapestrings in the front centre are necessary. 
By these strings, covers full or half full, are suffi- 
cient to guard them against damage, and falling out 
when in hand. Never employ ‘‘ book boxes,” 
unless you want your pamphlets speedily ruined. 

The second series may be entitled Local His- 
tory. Perhaps the best arrangement for this is 
alphabetical ; placing the name of the locality 
upon the title, the same as in the other series. 
The collector will find this series less extensive 
than the other, but its convenience will be very 
apparent ; for it often happens that it is very 
desirable to learn something of a locality, when 
there is no other guide to it in the mind but 
the locality itself. Suppose one desire to know if 
he has in his collection a Century sermon on any 
particular town, and knows nothing of the name 
of its author: he can decide the question without 
loss of time. It is true, that if his pamphlets are 
all catalogued, including subjects as well as auth- 
ors, he has only to refer to that; but if he has no 
catalogue, and yet has his works arranged as above 
described, he can soon settle a question of the 
kind mentioned. 

The documents relating to large towns are nu- 
merous enough of themselves, each for an exten- 
sive series of volumes. Some two hundred vol- 
umes, of not less than twenty tracts each, have 
been collected about Boston. <A separate series of 
Funeral sermons, Eulogies and Orations is advis- 
able. These, and also those tracts in each series, 
are, or should always be, specifically catalogued, 
so that the series containing them may be per- 
fectly apparent in the catalogue. But where one 
has no catalogue, pamphlets are easily found thus 
arranged in any library. 

Something about binding pamphlets has been 
said, and a protest entered against binding them 
into volumes, containing more than one work. 
In the first place, one is liable to bind up the 
same tract, or duplicates; in the next place, 
unless numbered and catalogued, they are lost sight 
of, and are of no more account than though they 
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were not in the library of their possessor. In the 
third place, inferior and imperfect copies are often 
bound, and consequently cannot well be replaced 
by good and perfect ones, when found. This ob- 
servation applies to a whole collection of pam- 
hlets; which, when in a series, or separately 
Sound, can have the benefit of a life’s pruning. 

To the department of pamphlets in a library, 
particular attention is given, because it is, pro- 
perly managed, one of the most valuable parts of 
alibrary. To say, as many used to, ‘‘It is noth- 
‘‘ing but a pamphlet,” and consequently of no 
value, cannot be tolerated by any intelligent col- 
lector of a library. All these well know that a 
tract of a few tiny leaves is often of far greater 
value than many a ponderous folio. Nor is it 
the excited freak of an auction-room, where a 
comparatively worthless tract is run up among the 
nineties, that determines the value of a tract with 
the collector of intelligence. 

Large tracts and broadsides must have portfolios 
or covers according to their size. These being 
numbered and the numbers noted in the catalogue, 
the works in them are as easily found as any other 
in the library. 

Respecting the management of public libraries 
and those of institutions, it is not proposed to en- 
large ; for they have living examples, by which if 
they have profited, they are already under a sys- 
tem so nearly perfect, that there seems not much 
room for improvement. As regards the interior 
arrangement of buildings, there is no excuse for 
defects; yet, in some of the most modern and 
costly edifices, quackery has been allowed to a 
most culpable extent, by which taxpayers have 
been swindled out of thousands of dollars. 


IV.—THE MAINE HISTORICAL SOCIETY. 


By Hon. WILutAM WILLIS, RECENTLY ITS PREs- 
IDENT. 


Its ORIGIN AND PROGRESS. 


After a political connexion with Massachusetts 
of one hundred and forty-two years, Maine was 
separated from that Commonwealth in 1820, and 
became an: independent State of the Federal 
Union. The population of the new State was a 
little short of three hundred thousand, seated on a 
territory of thirty-two thousand square miles, the 
northern part of which was and still is a wilder- 
ness. 

The Legislature, at its first session, which con- 
vened at Portland, on the last day of May, 1820, 
took prompt measures to promote the cause of 
learning and good morals. It passed an Act to 
encourage Literature and the Useful Arts and Sci- 
ences, by which was granted to Bowdoin College, 





twenty-one thousand dollars, and to Waterville 
College, seven thousand dollars; provision was 
also made for the establishment of a medical 
school, in Bowdoin College. 

The next year, 1821, the Maine Medical Society 
was incorporated, which included seventy of the 
principal physicians of the State, among whom 
were men eminent for learning and medical skill, 
one of whom was Benjamin Vaughan, of Hallo- 
well, an English immigrant, once a member of 
Parliament, and distinguished not only for his 
learning, but as a Philanthropist and a Diploma- 
tist. 

The year after, in February, 1822, Toe Marne 
Historica Socrery was incorporated. The forty- 
nine corporate members embraced the Governor of 
the State, the President of Bowdoin College, the 
Judges of the Supreme Court, and other promi- 
nent men, resident in different parts of the State. 
Of these corporators, after a period of forty-five 
years, six are now living, viz., the venerable Wil- 
liam Allen, late President of Bowdoin College, 
Ashur Ware, the late eminent Judge of the 
United States District Court, Dr. Isaac Lincoln, 
of Brunswick, Nathan Weston, late Chicf-justice 
of the Supreme Court, all over eighty-five years 
of age, and Ether Shepley, late Chief-justice 
of the Supreme Court, aged seventy-eight, and 
Peleg Sprague, late Judge of the United States 
District Court of Massachusetts, now in his 
seventy-fifth year, who was the youngest of the 
Corporators. 

The first mecting of the Society was held at the 
Council Chamber, in Portland, on the eleventh of 
April, 1822, at which the Governor of the State, 
AuBion K. Parris, was chosen President; BEN- 
JAMIN Hasry, Recording Secretary; EDWARD 
RussEtL, Corresponding Secretary; PRENTISS 
MELLEN, Treasurer, and Reverend EpwarD Pay- 
son, Librarian. Associates were at the same time 
admitted. 

The Socicty in its early years made but slow 
progress. It was poor: it had to struggle with 
many difficulties: it was dependent for its re- 
sources on an annual assessment, which came 
slowly into the treasury, and from some members 
not at all. Little interest was then taken in his- 
torical studies ; our people were so much absorbed 
in their material occupations, and so few with 
surplus capital took any interest in historical or 
literary pursuits, that they made no contribution 
for their advancement. 

Few works, in these departments, had pre- 
viously been published in our State, with the ex- 
ception of Sermons and Occasional Addresses: a 
catalogue of the principal of them can easily be 
made. Several descriptive Essays relating to the 
Territory, were published in the Massachusetts 
Historical Collections, previous to the separation ; 
such as Observations on the Climate, Soil and 
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Value of the Eastern Counties, in the District of 
| works relating to Maine, which appeared before 


Maine, by General Benjamin Lincoln, in 1789; 
A Topographical Description of Georgetown, by 
Governor Sullivan, in the first volume ; A TZopo- 
graphical and Historical Sketch of’ Saco, 1815, 
by Reverend Jonathan Cogswell ; An Account of 
the Penobscot Indians, by Governor Sullivan, in 
the eighth volume; &c. An anonymous pamphlet 
of forty-four pages, was published in 1793, de- 
scriptive of the Climate, Soil, &c., of Maine, 
with a view to promote immigration to the Dis- 
trict ; and this contained also letters and certifi- 
cates from prominent men to William Bingham, 
of Philadelphia, who had become the proprietor 
of more than two millions of acres in the terri- 
tory, and was anxious to have it settled. In 1795, 


Governor Sullivan published 7'he History of the | 


District of Maine, in one volume, octavo, pp. 
421 ; with a Map by Osgood Carleton, and an Ap- 
pendix containing copies of original documents— 
a valuable contribution to the history of the Coun- 
try. Governor Sullivan was a native of Maine ; 
and was not only a learned and eloquent lawyer, 
but an industrious historical student, and a copious 
writer. He was one of the founders of the Mas- 
sachusetts Historical Society. 

In 1816 two able and useful pamphlets were 


published, one of which was a Geographical and 


Statistical Account of Maine, including a His- 
tory of Acadia, in one hundred and two pages, 


_by Joseph Whipple ; the other by Moses Green- 


leaf, in one hundred and fifty-four pages, gave a 
statistical view of Maine, having reference to the 


question of separation, then vehemently agitated. | 


Numerous other pamphlets and addresses were 
published, from 1790 to 1819, onthe subject of 
separation ; and repeated Conventions issued Re- 
ports having the accomplishment of that object in 


view. In 1821, Reverend Jonathan Greenleaf | 


published his Ecclesiastical Sketches of Maine, a 
work of great research and value, long out of 
print ; and Samuel Freeman issued, in the same 


year, the Journal of Reverend Thomas Smith, | 


with interesting and useful additions relating to 
the History and Statistics of Portland and the 
County. Both these works were in duodecimo 


form. In 1829, Moses Greenleaf published his | 


Maps of Maine, accompanied by an octavo vol- 
ume of statistics relating to Agriculture, Commerce, 
Population, Land-grants, etc., of very great value. 
This was the first map of Maine ever issued, except 
that of Osgood Carleton, which accompanied Goy- 
ernor Sullivan's History, and was more accurate 
than that. In 1830, George Folsom, then a student 
of law in Saco, now of New York, and prominent 
for his contributions to historical learning, pub- 
lished the History of Saco and Biddeford, in duo- 
decimo form, containing the result of much care- 
ful research and useful materials for enlarged his- 
tory, which would have perished but for this 


| 
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preservation. These were the principal historical 


the issue of the first volume of 7’he Maine His- 
torical Collections. 

This volume was published in 1831. It con- 
tained The History of Portland from its jirst 
Settlement to the close of the seventeenth century, 
with an account of the various settlements on the 
coast of Maine previous to 1632, and an Appendix 
of original documents, by William Willis, occu- 
pying about two-thirds of the volume; and the 
remainder was filled by brief accounts of Towns, 
extracts from the old Records of the Province of 
Maine, Petitions of the Inhabitants to Cromwell 
and King Charles IL, extracts from Governor 
Enoch Lincoln’s MSS. relating to the Indian Lan- 
guages and Catholic Missions in Maine, and the 
original Letters of Colonel Benedict Arnold, writ- 
ten in 1775, while on his expedition across Maine, 
to attack Quebec, accompanied by an interesting 
summary of the expedition by President Allen. A 
most graceful introductory Preface, from the class- 
ical pen of Judge Ware, ushered in the volume. 

This publication was filled with copious and 
apt materials for American History; and was 
well received by the public. The demand for it 
having so much increased in the progress of his- 
torical studies, that a new Edition was issued in 
1865, much enlarged by additional matter, and 
illustrated with fac-simile autographs of early 
settlers of the country. This has been followed 
by five additional volumes, of uniform octavo size, 
in 1847, 1853, 1856, 1857, and 1859; and, in 
1863, by The Popham Memorial Volume, as it is 
popularly called, published under the direction of 
a Committee of the Society. 

This Memorial Volume and the six volumes of 
Collections contain rich contributions to the his- 
tory of Maine and of the whole country. They 
embrace Addresses delivered before the Society, 
by George Folsom, Bishop Burgess, William Wil- 
lis, and John A. Poor; Notices of deceased 
members—among them an elaborate and learned 
eulogy on Professor Cleaveland, by Doctor 
Woods, and one on Doctor Benjamin Vaughan, 
by Mr. Gardiner ;—Indian Vocabularies an 
treatises upon the Customs and Languages of the 
Aborigines ; Sir Ferdinando Gorges’s Narrative ; 
Christopher Levett’s Voyage of 1623; Strachey’s 
account of the Popham Colony; Weymouth’s 
Voyage of 1605; History of the Kennebec Pur- 
chase ; Albert Gallatin’s Autobiography ; Cadil- 
lac’s Memoir; numerous Town Histories ; copies 
of original and interesting Documents, which had 
never before appeared in print; and a History of 
Scotch-Irish Immigration to the country, and of 
Presbyterianism. 

In 1882,'the year after the appearance of the 
Society’s first volume, William D. Williamson, 
an original member of the Society, issued his 
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History of the State of Maine, from its first dis- 
covery to the Separation, in 1820, in two volumes, 
octavo. This work was prepared with great 
labor. 


territory, examined the archives of States, Coun- 
ties, and Towns, and held extensive Correspond- 
ence with numerous individuals in various parts of 


the State ; and he was thus enabled to accumulate | 


a large amount of interesting and valuable infor- 
mation on its Civil, Political, and Natural History. 
A second edition was published in 1839, contain- 
ing corrections and additions of matter, and a 
Portrait of the Author. His Correspondence and 
MSS., carefully collected by his nephew, Joseph 
Williamson, of Belfast, a member of the Society, 


has been deposited in the Library by him, and | 


abounds in interesting facts. Mr. Williamson 
died in 1846, at the age of sixty-six years, having 
held many honorable and responsible offices in 
the State. 

The labors of the Society and of Mr. William- 


son gave a strong impulse and interest to historical | 


researches. 


Town histories followed in rapid 
succession. 


The second part of the [History of 


of the Town and of political changes in the State, 
to that date; the histories of Eastport, in 1834 ; 
of Kennebunk Port, in 1887; Windham, in 1840 ; 
Farmington, in 1846; Bloomfield, Canaan, Nor- 


ridgework, and the Journals of Smith and | 
Deane, in 1849; Warren and the Waldo Patent, 


by Eaton, and Union, by the laborious Sibley, in 
1851; Gardiner and Pittston, by Hanson, and Nor- 

yay, by Noyes, in 1852, followed in subsequent 
years, by Bartlett’s Frontier Missionary, the town 
history of Winthrop, by Thurston; Sir William 


Pepperrell, by Parsons; Folsom’s Original Docu- | 
ments from the English Archives, in 1858 ; Sew- | 


all’s Ancient Dominions of Maine; the Town 
Histories of Camden, by Locke; Gorham, by 
Pierce ; Thomaston, Rockland, &c., by Eaton, 
(the blind yet indefatigable investigator,) and 
other historical publications, which we will not 
stop to enumerate. 
members of the Historical Socicty ; and they may 
be supposed to have drawn inspiration for their 
studies from its spirit and labors. 

The Society, after stiuggling many years to get 
out its volumes and to take its place among its 
sister associations, received, in 1849, new impulse 
in a grant by the State, of a half township of land. 
This was sold for about six thousand dollars, 
which constitutes a permanent fund, the income 
of which has aided the Society in its cfforts and 
its publications. In 1868, at the request of the 
Society, the State appropriated four hundred dol- 
lars to procure copies of documcnts in the Brit- 
tish Archives, relating to the early history of 
Maine ; and, in 1867, the State added to the 


Mr. Williamson was a devoted historical | 
student: he visited personally all parts of the | 
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gratitude of the Society, to its own honor, and 
to the cause of historical knowledge and progress 
among us, by the passage of a Resolve authoriz- 
ing the Government to contract with the Society 
for an Annual Volume, “in a series of volumes, 
‘containing the earliest Documents, Charters, 
‘‘and other State-papers, from the archives of 
‘foreign countries, illustrating the history of 
‘* Maine.” The subscription is limited by the Re- 
solve to one thousand copies, and two dollars a 
volume, and is stated to be made to encourage 
and aid the Society in such publication. The 
Society, on receiving this liberal patronage, 


| immediately took measures to procure from those 


archives, copies or abstracts of all such docu- 
ments as were pertinent to the object. Doctor 
Leonard Woods, late President of Bowdoin Col- 
lege, now in Europe has charge of the subject 
there, and has employed Mr. Sainsbury, the well- 
known examiner of the English Archives, who 
has undertaken the work, and has already fur- 
nished the Society with a number of most inter- 
esting original documents which have never been 
published ; among which are copies from the ar- 


| chives of Venice and Milan, of the dates 1472, 
Portland appeared in 18338, bringing the annals | 


1476, and 1497, relating to John Cabot and his 
great discovery ; and from the Spanish archives, con- 
cessions to Columbus from Ferdinand and _Isa- 


| bella, 1492, ‘‘in recompense of the discoveries he 


Most of these authors were | 





‘*has made in the Ocean Seas,” which not only 
shed additional light upon those obscure transac- 
tions, but enable us to correct errors in narratives 
heretofore made. 
An _ introductory 


volume of such materials 


|is being prepared, under the direction of this 


Society, by Mr. Sainsbury and Mr. Major of the 
British Museum, which is believed will promote 
historical knowledge, gratify the curious students 
of history, and redound to the honor of the 
State. Mr. Willis of Portland, has been ap- 
pointed Superintending Editor of the work. It 
is but just to add in this connection, that the 


| Society is under great obligation to John A. Poor, 


a member, for his successful service in procuring 
this liberal and timely benefaction. These lib- 
eral grants have given renewed stimulus to the 
efforts of the Socicty. 

Governor Parris held the office of President 
but one year. He was then Governor of the State 


|} and afterwards Senator in Congress, Judge of the 


Supreme Court of Maine, and Second Comptroller 
of the United States Treasury. He returned to 
Portland in 1849; and in 1852 was chosen Mayor 
of the city. He died full of honor and public 
respect, on the eleventh of February, 1857, in the 
seventieth year of his age. bev 

He was succecded in the office of President by the 
Reverend W1Li1AM ALLEN, then atthe head of Bow- 
doin College, and now enjoying a ripe and honored 
old age, at his seatin Northampton, Massachusetts. 
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His successor was the Reverend IcHanop Nicu- 
Ls, who was elected in 1828, and held the office 
six years. This able scholar and most estim- 
able gentleman, died in 1859, in the fiftieth year 
of his Pastorate over the First Parish in Rutland, 
and the seventy-fifth of his age. 

STEPHEN LONGFELLOW, the great lawyer and 
jurist, held the office one year ; and after a long 
and successful practise of his profession, died in 
Portland, universally beloved, in 1849. 

Chief-justice MELLEN held the office from 
1885 to 1840, on the last day of which year, at 
the age of seventy-six years, he was removed from 
a life filled with useful and eminent services to a 
higher tribunal. 

Judge Mellen, after a successful practise at the 
Bar of thirty-two years, was taken from the Sen- 
ate of the United States and appointed the first 
Chief-justice of Maine, and filled the office with 
eminent ability and unspotted integrity, until dis- 
qualified by the constitutional term of seventy 
years, leaving the Bench in 1834. 

He was succeeded as President of the Society, 
by Rosert H. Garprner, whose beautiful and 
philanthropical life will long be remembered by 
a large circle of friends, who enjoyed his elegant 
hospitalities. 

Mr. Gardiner was son of Robert Hallowell, a Loy- 
alist, of Boston, in 1775, whose wife was daughter 
of Doctor SYLVESTER GARDINER, an eminent phy- 
sician of Boston, who also took refuge in England, 
in the War of the Revolution. Mr. Gardiner was 
born in Bristol, England, in 1782, and came to 
this country with his father’s family in 1792. He 
inherited from his grandfather the large territory 
embraced in the towns of Gardiner and Pittston, 
on condition of adopting his grandfather's name. 
After taking his degree at Harvard College, in 
1801, and spending sixteen months in foreign 
travel, he established himself upon his patrimony 
in Maine, which he administered with rare ability 
and liberality. He was a beloved and honored 
Citizen, and closed his long and useful life in 
1864, at the age of eighty-two years. 

Mr. Gardiner having resigned the office of 
President of the Society in 1856, was succeeded 
by Wii11am WIx.is, who was successively re- 
chosen until 1865, when, on his resignation, Ep- 
WARD E. Bourne was elected to his place. 

Judge Bourne, Mr. Willis, and the venerable 
Doctor Allen are the only survivors of these pre- 
siding officers. 

A full list of the Officers of the Society will 
follow our summary, which we cannot close with- 
out speaking a word of that most eminent man 
and beloved Professor, Parker Cleaveland of Bow- 
doin College. He held the office of Correspond- 
ing Secretary of the Society, faithfully discharg- 
ing its duties, from 1829 to the day of his death, 
the fifteenth of October, 1858, a period of twenty- 





nine years. During the six previous years he had 
discharged the dutiesof Librarian. Having taken 
his degree at Harvard, in 1799, he taught school 
three or four years; and in 1803 was appointed 
Tutor of Mathematics in Harvard College, where 
his popularity and reputation were so great, that 
he was sought at Bowdoin College, then just 
commencing its progressive life of honor and use- 
fulness, as its first Professor of Mathematics and 
Natural Philosophy, to which place he was unani- 
mously elected in May, 1805, and in which he 
died, after a distinguished service of more than 
fifty-three years, crowned with honor and the 
universal love of the Alumni of that Institution 
and of the community in which he had spent the 
greater portion of his long life. His works, 
known and approved in this country and abroad, 
will long survive to preserve his memory. 


LIBRARY AND CABINET. 


Tue Lierary of the Society consists of two 
thousand five hundred and fifty volumes; one 
hundred and thirty bound and several unbound 
volumes of Newspapers ; and twenty-cight hundred 
unbound pamphlets. 

Among the above may be enumerated the Colo- 
nial Records of Massachusetts, Plymouth, Rhode 
Island, and Connecticut, and the Documentary 
History of New York; the Collections of the 
Historical Societies of New Hampshire, Massachu- 
setts, Rhode Island, New York, New Jersey, 
Pennsylvannia, Maryland, Virginia, and South 
Carolina ; those of the Northern Antiquarian So- 
ciety of Copenhagen; Proceedings of the Ameri- 
can Antiquarian Society ; the Publications of the 
Smithsonian Institution, and of the coast and other 
surveys of the United States ; Harris and Church- 
ill’s Collection of Voyages, in seven volumes, 
folio; De Vries’ Voyage; Oldmixon, Wynne, 
Douglass, Rogers, Prince, Mather, Williams, 
Belknap, Holmes, Hubbard, Drake and Palfrey ; 
the American Archives and State Papers ; Mas- 
sachusetts Election Sermons, 1756—1799 ; Ordi- 
nation Sermons; several volumes of Ecclesiasti- 
cal, Theological, and Political Essays and Tracts, 
from 1691; many publications relating to the 
Rebellion and Slavery ; etc. 

The Library is particularly rich in Town his- 
tories of the New England States. 

Among the MSS. are copies of a MS. Journal, 
by a British Volunteer, during the Siege of Pe- 
nobscot, in 1779; Journals of Reverend Joseph 
Moody, of York, and Rev. William Homes of 
Martha’s Vineyard, 1715—1747 ; Papers of Colonel 
Allan; Memorials concerning the rights of the 
United States and Great Britain to Grand Menan 
and the Islands in Passamaquoddy Bay ; numer- 
ous MS. sermons of early Ministers in Maine; a 
large and most valuable collection of Records and 
Papers relating to the Pijepscot title and contro- 
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versy on the Androscoggin River, and of the 
Proprietors of the Kennebec Purchase ; Papers of 
the late Governor King, General Knox, Marshal 
Thornton, Commodore Preble, and Doctor Syl- 
vester Gardiner ; and those relating to the pro- 
tracted and violent controversy on land titles in 
Lincoln County, growing out of the conflict be- 
tween the Pemaquid and Kennebec Proprietors. 
These MSS. throw great light on the History of 
Maine from its earliest settlement. 

We hope soon to add to our stores the works 
of Hackluyt and Purchas, which we have ordered 
from London. 

Tue CasBrNet contains numerous implements 
and relics of various Indian tribes; many ancient 
and modern Maps; cast of a grave stone which 
was placed over the grave of a French settler in 
Nova Scotia, of date 1606; a portion of a Ro- 
man (or Pheenician) pavement from Setubal, (St. 
Ubes) in Portugal, of great antiquity, by some 
supposed to be of Pheenician origin ; numerous 
autographs of distinguished men ; the Bell from 
Father Rale’s Chapel, at Norridgewock, brought 
away in 1725; the clock case which stood in the 
house of Benjamin Franklin’s father, in Boston, 
and the old clock case which belonged to the 
Brattle-Street Church in Boston, the latter pre- 
sented by Mrs. Sarah Bowdoin ; among the maps 


are the Weimar maps of 1527 and 1529; Gra- 
ham’s Map of the North-castern Boundary Survey, 
and those of the United States Coast Survey ; and 
Jeffery’s American Atlas, London, 1775. 

The Cabinet also contains a great variety of 
coins, ancient and modern, among which is a com- 
plete setof American cents, including the Washing- 


ton, Connecticut, New Jersey, Virginia and New 
York colonial coppers; the Massachusetts pine 
tree shillings and sixpences, 1652; and specimens 
of old Gold, Silver, and Copper Coins, discovered 
at Castine, Richmond Island, and other places in 
Maine, of great interest and value. Among those 
foundat Richmond Island, weresilver shillings: und 
sixpences of the times of Queen Elizabeth, James 
I., and gold coins of James VI. of Scotland, and 
James I. and Charles I. of England. Full de- 
scriptions of many of these coins may be seen in 
the sixth volume of the Collections of the Society, 
pp. 127—151. 

The Weimar Maps above mentioned, are copies 
with a commentary by J. G. Kohl, issued in 1860, 
from the originals in the library at Weimar, of 
The Two General Maps of America, published in 


1527, and 1529, and by command of the Em-| 


peror, Charles V. Kohl’s elucidation is of high | 
~ | Sr, 


value. 
OFFICERS OF THE SOCIETY FROM ITS ORIGIN. 


PresipEents.—Albion K. Parris, 1822; William 
Allen, 1823-1828; Ichabod Nichols, 1828-1834: 


Stephen Longfellow, 1834; Prentiss Mellen, 1835- | 
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1840; Robert H. Gardiner, 1840-1856; William 
Willis, 1856-1865; Edward E. Bourne, 1865. 

CoRRESPONDING SECRETARIES.—Edward Rus- 
sell, 1822; Ichabod Nichols, 1823-1828; Samuel 
P. Newman, 1828; ParkerCleaveland, 1829-1858 : 
James W. Bradbury, 1859; Samuel F. Dike. 

Recorpina SECRETARIES.—Benjamin Hasey, 
1822; ° Benjamin Tappan, 1823-1828; Stephen 
Longfellow, 1828-1831; William Wiilis, 1831- 
1835; Asa Cummings, 1835; Joseph McKeen, 
1836-1846; William Willis 1846-1856; Phineas 
Barnes, 1856; Joseph Williamson, 1857-1860: 
Edward Ballard, 1860. 

TREASURERS.—Prentiss Mellen, 1822-1831; 
Albion K. Parris, 1831-1833; William Willis, 
1833-1835; William B. Sewall, 1835; John Mc- 
Keen, 1836-1858; Augustus C. Robbins, 1858. 

LIBRARIANS AND CABINET KEEPERS.—Edward 
Payson, 1822; Parker Cleaveland, 1823-1829; 
Samuel P. Newman, 1829-1834: Henry W. Long- 
fellow, 1834; Alpheus S. Packard, 1835. 

In 1859, an Amendment of the By-laws, au- 
thorized the appointment of a Vice President; and 
the late Bishop Burgess held that office, frequently 
presiding at the meetings with great dignity, un- 
til his lamented death, on the twenty-third of 
April, 1866. 

The Officers of the Society in 1867 are 

Honorable Epwarp E. Bourne of Kennebunk, 
President. 

Honorable JaMEs W. Brapsury, of Augusta, 
Vice President. 

SAMUEL F. Drxs, of Bath, Corresponding Sec- 
retary. 

Reverend Epwarp BALLARD of Brunswick, Re- 
cording Secretary. 

Professor ALPHEUS 8. PACKARD, of Brunswick, 
Librarian and Cabinet Keeper. 

Aveustus C. Rossrns, of Brunswick, Treas- 
urer. 

Wiii1aM Wiis, Joun A. Poor, LEONARD 
Woops, A. D. WHEELER, ALPHEUs S. PACKARD, 
J. B. Sewati, Epwarp E. Bourne, and EpwarD 
BALLARD, Publishing Committee. 


V.—SELECTIONS FROM PORTFOLIES IN 
VARIOUS LIBRARIES.—Continvuep. 


88.—TuE PRESIDENT OF THE CONTINENTAL Con- 
GRESS TO THE GOVERNOR OF NEw YorkK.* 


PRINCETON 29th October 1783 


I have the honor to enclose your Excellency an 


| exemplification of the Preliminary _— with 


* Teen the original palenging to Charles I. Bushnell 
Esq., New York 
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Great Britain and the ratification thereof by Con- 90.—Joun Apams To Monsreur Bryon. * 
gress. s ; : Quincy Feb 7 1819. 
The reason of this Act of Congress having been | Dear Sim 
thus delayed arose from many important consid- 
ions— gst others we wai or some ex- | 4); a ; 

— es oe "Minist ign eg hes this month. Iam afraid that you are engaged in 
a ™ ’ Speculations that will never be profitable to you. 
lately received and are encouraged to believe that | 7.6 ace of Sculpture and painti : 

: | The age of Sculpture and painting have not yet 
the ratifications are exchanged in England. | eautvall tn. thle Gomsiey, and bane & ell act 
Congress did not choose to attend ‘this exempli- ilien Cane ones A riists wilh rad . io Pw 

é 3 s ° Zz Sts é 3 3 Phe BY 
fication with any recommendations to the States; | * 1d wi , Sieiomiairaead maf 
as their principal desire at present is to prev ent | Could with my face and eyes, head and shoulders, 
the States from doing anything which would | stature and figure and they have made them 

monsters as fit for exhibition as Harlequin or 


render the carrying of the articles, on our part, P ; 
| Punch. They may continue to do so as g as 
hereafter, into full execution, any way impractica- | ‘ss as long 


: . | they please. I would not give sixpence 
ble, especially as one part of them is to take place | 5.) Pleas ae ixpence for a 
aes fet ; Picture of Raphael or a Statue of Phidias. Iam 
on a ratification in America. confident that you will not find purchasers f 
Our last advices from New York are, that the your bust & ee vont —e f or 
British will evacuate the City within ten days. oer ne you ae 
engaged in so hopeless speculation, because I be- 
This is an event most devoutly to be wished, and | ;. © g ; : 
| lieve you to be a great artist and an amiable man 
for which I earnestly pray. mee rage 
‘ I am Sir with sincere esteem 
I have the honor to be, with great respect, , ; 
ni ; as Your most Ob’t 
Your Excellency’s most obedient comadilie Miah 
& very hum? : Servant t iis 
His Excellency Ex1as Bouprnor. + ae 
Governor CLINTON. 


I have received your polite favour of the 84 of 


91.—THomMas WALPOLE AND OTHERS’ CONSENT 
TO ADMIT THE On10 ComMPANy.t+ 


r Te, Cc ‘ttee of » Purchecars . 
89.—Boarp or War To Counci. or Sarety or | _Wé the Committee of the Purchasers of a Tract 
of Country for a New Province on the Ohio in 





WINGY rAW * 7 : a 
PENNSYLVANIA. America do hereby admit the Ohio Company as a 
Yo-Purchaser with us for Two Shares * 
Wak Orrice 2 o'clock PM | oad eae e in consideration of > En 5 . _ 
| Se chase 3 s re » Engage . 
Thursday e Engagemen 


of their Agent Col. Mercer to withdraw the ap- 

plication of the said Company for a Separate 

Grant within the limits of the said Purchase— 

Witness our hands this 7th day May 1770— 
THomas WaALPoLE 
T. PowNALL 


GENTLEMEN 


I did myself the Honour of writing you about 
two Hours Since informing your honourable Body | 
that the Members of this Board were very ready to 
confer & co-operate with you in any Measures 
you should think necessary for the Defence of this | a ieee 
State—The Congress having vested us with all | =. fg stone : 
their powers we beg Leave to repeat that we are | ; — 7 
and shall be ready at all Times to meet a Commit- | * The whole being divided into seventy-two 
tee from your Board to consult upon such steps as equall Shares—by the words ‘‘ two shares” above 
may require our joint Exertions—Should you be | is understood two Seventy Second parts of the 
inclined to hold a Conference you will be pleased | Tract so as above Purchased. 


to signify the same to Gentlemen THoMAS WALPOLE 
Your most obed. Sert T. Pownann 
By order of the Board of War B. FRANKLIN 
E RvuriepcGEe Sam’ WHARTON 
[Addressed] 
"i i » Care » Gapery Io 
The Hon'ble the Counc. or Sarety of Penn- | 92.—Grorcr Bancrorr ‘To J. L. O'SuLLIVAN.t 


sylvania. 
[Indorsed | Boston, May 9th 1842 


War OFFIce | My DEAR O’SULLIVAN, 
21 Nov. 1776. In the first place I am heartily glad to see a 


* Copied from the original by C. H. Morse, Esq., Wash- 
Mmgton, D.C. 


| 
| 


* From the original, belonging to Francis 8, Hoffman, Esq t Fre a the collection of M. M. Jones, Esq., of Utica, N. Y. 
New York. | + In the collection of the Long Island Historical Society. 
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letter from you. & to know that you are well. I! 
regret the loss of your bill: do you remember Sir | 
Robert Walpole’s remark? He that giveth the | 
power of blood giveth blood.—Mrs B. joins me | 
in expressing regard. & in complaining that you 
did not fulfil your promise of a visit. 

In the second place : I am not writing the Life 
of Andrew Jackson, & am delighted to hear that 
youare. His papers he has by his will bequeathed 
to Amos Kendall ; I have never had from the Gen- | 
eral one line on the subject. Your view is an ad- 
mirable one. An illustrated life of the General, 
giving scenes in the Backwoods, the log cabin, 
the wars with the Indians, the war with England, 
the scenes at Washington, would be a work with- | 
out a parallel. The idea is your own; God bless 
you in the execution of it. 

For me I regretted seeing the notice in Lang- | 
ley’s Advertiser. I was unwilling to contradict it 
plumply for one or two reasons: one, that Gen 
Jackson's papers would be of vast service to me | 
in writing history : another, that the wicked with 
whom the world abounds, would interpret a con- 
tradiction as an expression of tnwillingness ; for 
the statement professed to be only a rumor. Now 
in the next number of the Democratic, just make | 
a little notice without alluding to the other, and 
say, that I am busily engaged in the History of 
the Am. Revolution, that I have vast collections of 
original never used materials, & that I am em- 
ploying ten to fifteen hours a day upon it. & 
that nothing will turn me aside from completing | 
what I have begun but a loss of health or life. | 

Thirdly. This Iam afraid is an answer to the 
next point: for I cannot positively promise you 
an article, till I get a volume through the press. 
Then I will promise one. 

Fourthly. I have never been painted: If my 
face is to be put into the magazines at all, I should 
rather it should be done well. I will think of 
this & perhaps suggest a plan. 

Faithfully & ever yours 


GEORGE BANCROFT. 


P.S. for P.S. Very many thanks for the sheets 
from N. Y. I will in about months send 
you a volume, woven, in some part, out of them. 
Mr Weed has not sent Jndex or title-pages. | 
Neither do the volumes appear to be complete. 

One of Correspondence has 868 pages & no 
title Page or Index. 

The other has 1116 pages & ends in the middle 
of a sentence & has also neither Title page nor 
Index. Of course the completing of them would 
greatly enhance their value But do not give 
yourself too much trouble. 

Once more farewell. I hope in due time, we | 


shall see Democracy triumphing in the Union. 
Ought books to be taxed? I buya foreign | 


| spots on the globe. 
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book to read & lend to all my neighbors. It 
produces nothing except spiritually. 
Ought engravings to be taxed? & works of art ? 
I see Friend Dickens is out once more upon in- 
ternational copy-right. As far as the develop- 


| ment of American mind is concerned, he errs. 
| An international copyright would not stimulate 
| American Genius : 


but it would revolutionize 
England. The public to whom he speaks use the 
pinions on which an author is sustained; their 
minds inspired his mind. Let the writers of Eng- 
land take for their inspiration the mind of Repub- 
lican America, and Great Britain would feel the 
consequences in every part of her political & re- 
ligious system. Talfourd’s son would cease to be 
a fiction. 
| Addressed. | 
J. L. O'Suniivan, Esq 
New York 
De a 


93.—Baron HumBo.tpr To CoLONEL WILLIAM 


DUANE OF PHILADELPHTIA.* 
Caracas, 21 August 28. 
CoroneEL W. DUANE 
PHILADELPHIA 
DEAR CORONEL 
You will please to remember the very short con- 
versation I had the pleasure tohold with you, dear 


| Sir, in thetime of your passing this town to Bogota; 


more than a /ustrum is gone since, and I hope if 


| life lasts some years longer to enjoy again in South 


Eastern parts of Europe the sight of the blessings 


| which a reasonable despotism, considerate and 


rational arbitrariety gives to beginning societies. 
Here IL looked six years on the doings of the 
Hispanic race, and came to the belief that this race 
is among the peoples of the earth like a breed of 
corcomas in the creation, which by the will of 
Providence shall destroy part or parts of mankind 
and incumber during 4 or 5 centuries some fine 
Forgive you, dear Coronel, 
my bad English, the French is more familiar to 
me, but | recollect not if you speak, write or like it. 

Four years back I got intimations from Europe 


| to show the 4 then reigning persons in Bogota the 


probably bad consequences of their proceedings in 
government and administration of their sicdicta 
republic; the proposition to make better institu- 
tions and take better measures came from men in 


| celebrity who are in power in well governed coun- 


tries, and well acquainted with the things here 


| and who gave their propositions merely from 


philanthropic views. I, however, never did in- 
terfere personally to bodder myself with the 
Spanish creole rulers, but they were informed by 


*From the original, belonging to William Duane, Esq. 
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others of the interest great men in Europe take 
in their welfare. The counsel how to make it bet- 
ter, they received with scorn, because a Spaniard 
is the most wise being in the creation only for be- 


ing a Spaniard, and now as the consequences are | 


coming in from their bad proceedings, some begin 
to comprehend they were fools and ‘wish back the 
former instructions which they then despised. 


The desire of the noble Europeans who have | 


taken interest in the welfare of Spanish America 
was I shall publish some of their expositions be- 
fore I leave this hemisphere. 


ion on anything is banished from here, Boliver is 
or has shown himself a Creole ruler. I 
know no other way than to insert something in a 


French or Spanish periodical work redacted in the | 


U. 8. I willtake an exemplar with me to Europe 
so that my good will can be seen, and there- 
fore I beseech you, dear Sir, to inform me if there 
is not in the U. 8S. some Journal or periodical 
Redaction which takes up South American affairs. 

A second prayer you will give me leave to dir- 
rect to you, to send me with the trade vessels be- 
tween your country and La Guiara the Almanac 
for 1829. I know nobody in Philadelphia of a 
literary or learned character except you, and beg 
you to send me an Almanac dis soon as you can 
procure one; it is indifferent which one of the 
many which are published in the States ; 
is the best; in former yearsI calculated myself the 
“eclipses, equ: of time, lunations, 
year I was robbed of my learned astr: apparatus 


and books and among others the Astronomical Ep- | 


hemeroids of Bode, and I have no desire to im- 


pair my health with calculations without the bridges | 


to find those notices; have you the goodness and 
send the Almanac as soon as possible. 
cost shall be paid for in Laguaira. 

A third prayer is in behalf of Mr. Idler. Some 
days ago I asked him for your address, and he 
sends me to day the letter annexed. Iam acquaint- 
ed with him the whoie time he is here, and am a 


witness how he and hisfamily are sufferers for the | 


sake of these Spanish creole republicans. If you 


have the kind to send the letters and documents | 


asked for, I give you my word of honor, they shall 
be sent back to you, in the time and mode you 
order. 


Je vous salue avec respect 
Votre devoue 
R. E. B. p—E Humso.pr. 
ADDRESS 


Srs Lorenzen Dreyer & Comp del comercia de 
Laguaira, this house will forward the letters. 





I do not know how | 
to begin because all savoir humain and any opin- | 


the first | 


&c, but past | 


What it) 


(January, 


94.—WasHiIncTton Irving TO Messr’s LANG- 


LEyYs.* 


SunnysiDE (TARRYTOWN) Dec 13 [1841] 
GENTLEMEN, 

I am looking over the ground in order to make 
up my mind about the proposed work. To aid 
| me in this I should like to have two orthree works 
that have been published on the subject, such as 
Paulding's Life of Washington. Weems D°- Custis 
Memoir of Mts Washington, published in the 1st 
vol of American Portrait Gallery—These and any 
| other works relative tothe matter (excepting Sparks 
| & Marshall which I have) I would thank you to 
| procure for me and send them to No 37 Murray 
St directed to E. Irving, Esqr when I have done 
with them I will return them to you 

very respectfully 
your obt Sert 
WASHINGTON IRVING 


[Addressed] 
Messrs LANGLEYS 
Booksellers 
Chatham St 





95.- JoseEPpH GREENLEAF TO JosEPH HAWLEY.+ 


WATERTOWN Novt 7 1775. 


| Srr, 
I rec4 a letterfrom Dr Franklin dated Oct 26 
1775 in which he directs the Post office commit- 


tee to receive & pay all to the end of the last 
quarter & let the present quarter commencing with 
5th Oct to be on acct of the General Post Office, 
since which I find Mr Goddard (riding Surveyor 
to the General Post office) has Commissioned Mr 
| Jon® Hastings deputy Postmaster for Cambridge 
& taken bonds for the faithfull performance of 
his duty, which bond bears date Oct 28 from 
which time he is accountable to the Postmaster 
General: so that there will remain in his hands & 
in the hands of the several Postmasters in this 
Colony, all the money received by them from the 
5thto the 28th Oct which they are not accountable 
for to anybody. The Committee are of opinion 
that it will be best to settle to ye 5th Oct & leave 
| Mr. Goddard to rectify the error, as the income of 
| the office falls greatly short of the expense. I 
| expect tosee Mr. “Goddard to-morrow & should be 
| glad of directions from the honorable House rela- 
tive to the settlement of this affair. The Commit- 
tee would also be glad to be instructed relative 
to the settlement with, & cancelling the bonds of 


} 
| 


“This interesting letter, indicative of the origin of Mr 
Irving's Life of Washington, is in the collection of the Long 
Island Historical Society. The date is completed from the 
bookseller’s endorsement. 
tFrom the original, by C. H. Morse Esq. Washington, D.C. 
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the several Postmasters & riders. 
best to have our instructions while Mr. Goddard | 
is here, if possible, as it may prevent some confu- | 
sion in this affair. If you will be kind enough to- 
lay this matter before the house you will greatly 
oblige the Committee in whose behalf I oubscribe 
myself 
Sir your humble 
Servant 
JOSEPH GREENLEAF 
To JoserH Haw.ery Esq 


96.—MEMORIAL OF SLAVERY IN MAsSACHUSETTS.* 
Boston 20 Feb 1765 
I promise my Master Thos Hubbard Esq that if 
he will consent tomy being married to Rose negro 
Woman belonging to John Winnett to be obedient 
& faithful to him & his, constant at home at his 
house on nights save three in a week as he shall 
allow me & then very early at my masters on the 
following mornings & in every thing endeavor to 
please my Master Mistress & others. 
PETER 
PETER’S Mark. 
WITNESS 
Epwarp Lypr 
THANKFULL HUBBARD 





97.—J. FENNIMORE Cooper TO Mr. LANGLEY. | 


PHILADELPHIA March 18th 1842 
Dear Srr, 

If you are disposed to accept a criticism on the 
Edinburgh and James, touching the Naval Events 
of the Late War, I am ready to furnish it. I 
have the matter written out, in another form, and 
with another object, and shall charge you the $5 
a page, or $100 cash, for the article. It will re- 
quire altering and to be re written—I think it 
will make fully 20 pages, perhaps a little more, 
with very short quotations. My motive is a more | 
permanent form, and my charge is to pay me for 
remodelling and en principle. 

I shall be at the Globe on Sunday afternoon, 
where a note will find me. If any thing is 
done, it must be on Monday and Tuesday. 
Yours & 
J. FENNIMORE COOPER. 
Mr. LANGLEY. | 


[Addressed] 
Messrs. LANGLEY 
Booksellers 


Chatham Street 
New York. 


* Copied from the original, which is in Mr. Hubbards hand 
writing, by C. H. Morse, Esq., Washington, D.C. 

Mr. Hubbard wasa Deacon in the Old South Church, | 
Boston, Massachusetts, | 

Asa the collection of the Long Island Historical So- | 

ety. 





| determined to go home for a few weeks. 


| am slighted in the disposition of an office. 
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It will be | 98.—GrENERAL Jonn Morin Scott To CoLoNEL 


RIcHARD VARICK.* 


PHILADELPHIA, March 5th, 1782. 
DEAR VARICK, 

The Secretary for foreign Affairs has on Leave, 
This 
Leave he obtained in a Letter to Congress, assign- 
ing three Reasons for his request, to wit. the sit- 
ting of the Legislature, the Business of the Court 
of Chancery, and the necessity of attending to 
his own private affairs. On reading the Letter, 
many Members expressed their disapprobation of 
the 1st & 24 Reasons declaring that in their Opin- 
ions his Acceptance of his appointment under 
Congress had determined his Office as Chancellor. 
Unluckily I was balloted in as one of the Com- 
mittee on the Letter, & being first in the order 
of Choice, was of course Chairman. Thus placed 
in a delicate situation, I determined to act frankly 
& candidly with Mr. Livingston. I accord- 
ingly at a private Interview with him on the sub- 
ject, acquainted him with my Opinion as well as 


| that of many of the other Members, upon which 


he requested that our report might be so framed 
as to pass over his 18t & 24 Reason unnoticed. 
This was accordingly done. 

I expect that on his Arrival at Poghkeepsie he 
will make a formal Resignation of the Chancel- 
lorship. If he should not, the Council of Ap- 
pointment may perhaps conceive the office already 


| vacant, and proceed to a new appointment. 


Tho’ I have too much spirit to beg for an office ; 
yet that same spirit will ever be mortified when I 
Tam 
the eldest in the profession ; and yet the Office of 
Chancellor was heretofore given to another. I 
hope that in the next disposal of it, I shall not be 
treated with the same affrontive neglect. Should 
it be offered to Me, I should have no Objection 
to accept of it ; provided the Secretaryship+ could 
be secured to my son. This provision for both 
would in my humble Opinion be no more than an 
Act of Justice to one who has done and suffered 
so much in the Cause as I have. 

Tam, 
With great sincerity and affection, 
Dear Varick 
Your friend and humble Servant 
JN® Mort Scorr. 


P.S. Be pleased to communicate this Letter 
to the Gov'- It is reported this Moment 
as from the Minister of France that the 
Enemy were preparing to evacuate the 
S. States, 


*From the original, beionging to Charles I. Bushnell, 
Esq., NewYork. 

t General Scott was Secretary of Siate of New York. Eb. 
Hist, Maa. 
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VI—THE COLONY OF NEW YORK AND! re- granting their lands to others in violation of 


VERMONT IN 1772-3.* 


By Hon. Hmanp HA, LATE PRESIDENT OF 
THE VERMONT HISTORICAL SOCIETY. 


The commencement of the year 1773 was a 
period of considerable anxiety, if not of peril to 
the New York rulers and land claimants in their 
controversy with the New Hampshire grantees. 
Judgments in ejectment, almost without number, 
had indeed been obtained in the Courts at Albany 
against the settlers, but the Sheriff had been un- 
able to render them available. The militia of 
Albany County, summoned as a posse-comitatus, 
had been marched three hundred strong to Ben- 
nington to assist him in taking possession of the 
farms of James Breakenridge and Josiah Fuller. 
But both the Sheriff and his posse had cowed and 
retired without accomplishing their object, before 
a body of men in military array who confronted 
them. The settlers had met in Conventions and 
passed Ordinances forbidding New York claimants 
from entering upon or surveying any lands under 
the Patents of that Province, and prohibiting 
officers appointed by that Government from per 
forming any official acts connected with the con- 
troversy. These Ordinances were carried into 
execution under the direction of Committees of 
Safety, by a body of armed men styling them- 
selves ‘‘GREEN Movuntary Boys,” commanded 
by Allen, Warner, Cochran, Baker, and others ; 
‘and such was the power and vigilance of this 
organization that the New York claimants were 
foiled in all their efforts; and the jurisdiction of 
that Province over the New Hampshire Grants 
became merely nominal, especially on the West 
Side of the Green Mountains. 

The leaders in this opposition had, it is true, 
been indicted as rioters in the New York Courts, 
and the Governor had issued Proclamations offer- 
ing large rewards for their apprehension. But 
these proceedings had been treated with con- 
temptuous mockery and defiance by the settlers 
—Allen, Baker, and Cochran issuing from Poult- 
ney a counter Proclamation offering small re- 
wards for the arrest and delivery at ‘* Landlord 
‘*Fays in Bennington” of James Duane and At- 
torney-general Kemp, two of the most notorious 
New York land claimants, who were described as 
‘those common disturbers of the public peace.” 

The conduct of the Governors of New York in 
demanding most exorbitant fees for confirming 
the titles of the New Hampshire Grantees, and in 

* This article was written by the venerable ex-President 
of the Vermunt Historical Society—Governor Hitaxy Hau. 
—for an excellent | cal newspaper, The Vermont Record, and 
and it was printed therein on the nineteenth of February, 
1864. 

We re-produce it, as we shall the second 


same subject, from a revised copy sent to us 
honored friend, the Author. Ep. Hist. Mae. 


article on the 
by our 


| 


| the principles of justice and the Order of the King 
in Council, of July, 1767, forbidding the making 
of such Grants, had been se verely censured by the 
English Colonial Secretary, and also by the Lords 
of Trade. The inhabitants of the Grants had pre- 
pared Petitions to the Crown for relief against 
the oppressions of the New York Government, 
and asking to be re-annexed to the Province of 
New Hampshire; and Messrs. Breakenridge of 
Bennington and Hawley of Arlington had sailed 
for England as their Agents to lay their Petitions 
before the King. 

Under these circumstances it was deemed very 
important by the New York Government and 
land claimants, to place their cause before the 
British authorities and the public in the strong- 
est possible form. A labored argument in favor 
of the New York title to the New Hampshire 
Grants was therefore prepared with great care 
by James Duane, a learned and adroit law- 
yer of New York City, who was a claimant 
under New York Patents to some fifty or sixty 
thousand acres of land within the disputed terri- 
tory. In order to give character and dignity to 
the argument, it was reported to the New York 
Assembly, by a Committee of that body, in the 
winter of 1773, and ordered to be entered on its 
Journal. In this official form it was published, 
with an Appendix giving a highly colored narra- 
tive of the alleged misconduct and, outrages of 
the New Hampshire settlers, and was extensively 
circulated. It is entitled A state of the Right of 
the Colony of New York with respect to its 
Eastern Boundary on Connecticut river, so far as 
concerns the late encroachments under the govern- 
ment of New Hampshire. 

This document, which embodies all the argu- 
ments that have at any time been adduced in 
favor of the New York title, presents it in its 
most plausable and imposing light. It has been 
received by some historical writers, without en- 
quiry into the truthfulness of its statements, as a 
full and complete vindication of the early right 
of New York to the territory in question, and as 
a satisfactory defence of the conduct of the Govy- 
ernment of that Province towards the settlers. 
This is epecially and unfortunately the case with 
Benjamin H. Hall, author of 7he History of 
Eastern Vermont, who, without any apparent 
suspicion that anything could possibly be wrong 
in this official manifesto, has rested the entire 
theory of his work upon its supposed correctness 
—and has consequently treated our people as 
wholly in the wrong throughout the whole con- 
troversy—thus making his book an apology for 
the unfeeling avarice and cupidity of their op- 
pressors, rather than an impartial History. If he 


had looked upon the matter of this paper as open 
| to enquiry and criticism, and had applied to it 
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the like thorough investigating talent which he 
has happily displayed upon other subjects, he 
would have found good reason to discredit both 
its facts and arguments—would most certainly 
have discovered that instead of being a reliable 
historical document it was but a tissue of misrep- 
resentation and falsehood from beginning to end, 
wholly unworthy his confidence. 

This famous Manifesto occupies some eighteen 
folio pages of the New York Assembly Journal 


and embraces quite too wide a range of matter to | 


be profitably discussed in a newspaper. I pro- 
pose, however, in a future number of your jour- 
nal to call the attention of your readers to one of 
its prominent statements of fact, as a specimen 
of its general character. 

H. Hatt. 
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| are determined to execute their meditated purpose 


of separating the State from the Union. So lon 
as you command the entrance to the City of 
Charleston, South Carolina cannot separate her- 
self from the Union. Do not leave the Forts in 
the harbor in a condition to induce an attempt to 
| take possession of them. It might easily be done 
at this time. If South Carolina should take 
them, it might, as she anticipates, induce other 
States to join her. 

Permit me to intreat you to urge the President 
to send at once three or four companies of Artil- 
lery to Fort Moultrie. The Union can be pre- 
served, but it requires firm, decided, prompt and 
energetic measures on the part of the President. He 
| has only to exert the power conferred on him by 
| the Constitution and Laws of Congress, and all will 
| be safe, and he will prevent a civil war, which 
| never fails to call forth all the baser passions of 





YI. —REMINISCENCES OF THE RECENT) the human heart. If a separation should take 


CIVIL WAR. 
COMMUNICATED, BY REQUEST, BY MAJOR-GEN- 
ERAL WOOL. 


1. General Wool to General Cass. 


Troy, December 6, 1860. 
My DEAR GENERAL : 

Old associations and former friendship induce 
me to venture to address to you a few words on 
the state of the Country. 

I have read the President’s Message. South 
Carolina says she intends to leave the Union. Her 
Representatives in Congress say she has already 
left the Union. It would seem that she is neither 


to be conciliated nor comforted. I command the | 


Eastern Department, which includes South Caro- 
lina, Georgia, Florida, Alabama and Mississippi. 
You know me well. I have ever been a firm, de- 
cided, faithful and devoted friend of my Coun- 
try. If Ican aid the President to preserve the 
Union, I hope he will command my services. It 
will never do for him or you to leave Washington 
without every star in this Union is in its place. 
Therefore no time should be lost in adopting meas- 
ures to defeat those who are conspiring against 
the Union. Hesitancy or delay may be no less 
fatal to the Union, than to the President or your 
own high standing as a statesman, 

It seems to me that troops should be sent to 


Charleston to man the Forts in that harbor. You | 


have eight companies at Fort Monroe, Va. Three 
or four of these companies should be sent without 
a@ moment's delay to Fort Moultrie. It will save 
the Union and the President much trouble. It is 


said that to send, at this time, troops to that har- | 


bor would produce great excitement among the 


people. That is nonsense, when the people are | 
as much excited as they can be, and the leaders | 


place, you may rest assured, blood would follow 
in torrents, followed by pestilence, famine, and 
| desolation, and Senator Seward’s ‘ irrepressible 
‘* conflict” will be brought to a conclusion much 
sooner than he could possibly have anticipated. 
Let me conjure you to save the Union, and thereby 
avoid the bloody and desolating example of the 
States of Mexico. A separation of the States 
will bring with it the desolation of the Cotton 
States, which are unprepared for war, and to a 
greater extent than any other people on the face 
of the Globe. 

Think of these things, my dear General, and 
save the country, and save the prosperous South 
from pestilence, famine and desolation. Peace- 
able secession is not to be thought of. Even if 
it should take place, in three months we would 
have a bloody war on our hands. 

Very truly your friend. 
Joun E. Woon 
Major-General 





Hon. Lewis Cass, 

Secretary of State, 
Washington, 
D. C. 


2. General Cass's Reply. 


Wasutnaton, Dec. 20, 1860. 
My DEAR Sir: 

I received some days since your truly patriotic 
letter, and showed it to the President. He fully 
appreciated your pure motives, who as you will 
have seen, does not concur with you as to the 
measures to be taken. 

We have indeed fallen upon evil times. The 
pillars of our glorious Temple are shaking. 
Whether they are to be overthrown, and with 
them the noblest and freest Government ever given 
to man, God alone knows. While my gloomy 
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apprehensions predominate, I have yet some hope, 
that the same kind Providence, who has so often 
saved us from anarchy will yet interpose for our 
rescue. I have felt it necessary to leave the Cab- 
inet, as you will have seen. I part from J. Bu- 
chanan and the Administration with the kindest 
feelings. But the course of measures which I 
considered necessary did not appear to them to be 
called for, and I was unwilling to remain and 
share in the responsibility, w hich did not belong | 
to me. 


And now my friend, farewell. You have been | 


a gallant soldier, and by your noble deeds have | 
inscribed your name upon the rolls of your coun- 


May the evening of your days be without a 
cloud, though I fear they wil not be. 
I am, dear sir, 
truly yours. 


Major Genl. Woot. Lewis Cass. 


VIII-—SELECTIONS FROM THE PAPERS OF 
MAJOR-GENERAL GREENE.—ContTInvEeD 
COMMUNICATED BY HIS GRANDSON, PROFESSOR 
GEORGE WASHINGTON GREENE. 

4. From Doctor Gorpon, THE HISTORIAN. 


JamMAIcA Pian Apt §. 1784 
DEAR GENERAL 


I have not yet had the pleasure of hearing that | 
but hope that | 
event will have taken place before the receipt of | 


your family is happily increased, 


this. 

I have a grateful sense of your kindness when 
I was at Newport, & that I believe in your pro- 
fessions shall convince you by these presents. 
Pray you to inform me 

Who accompanied You when reconnoitring for 
@ position upon the landing of Gen! Howe— 

How far the Cross Roads were from him— 

What was the name of the place the army oc- 
cupied at the back of Wilmington. 

What was the particular spot You would have 
chosen on the other side of the Schuylkill instead 
of crossing it, in hopes that Gen! Howe would 
have fought you ere he attempted passing it & 
going on for Philadelphia ? 

My best regards to your Lady & General Kus- 
kiasco. You have the sincere wishes, “or a plea- 
sant & safe [ ] or passage to the southward, 

Your affectionate Friend 
& humble Servant 
WILLIAM GORDON 

| Addressed | 

The Hon!e Major General 

NATHANIEL GREENE Esq? 
Favored Newport 
by Mr. Mumford 
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5.—From Doctor GORDON. 


JAMAICA PLAIN Sep? 12. 1785 


Dear Sir 

| I have sent you by Mr Mumford part of a map 
|of New York & its environs, containing the 

portion of Long Island, whereon were our w vorks ; 

You will oblige me by marking out upon it, w ith 
| a pencil or ink, the lines & fortifications & ev ery 

thing else that may prove explanatory to the 
| transactions that passed upon it. W hatever illus- 
trations may be necessary be pleased to communi- 
cate in writing. In a former letter I requested 
| anwers to the following queries, viz 

Wasthe proposed night attack to be made by the 
Baron, when Kniphausen advanced the first time 
& burnt Connecticutt Farms, or after the attack 
at Springfield Bridge? 

Was Gen Washington at Morris Town or at 
Short-Hills, when the last attack was made? Had 
he only 2500 the whole included at that period, 
or had he received any reinforcement after the 
enemy’s fire landing at Elizabeth Poin making his 
number more than 2500? 

Was the advice to retreat & cover the necessity 
by pleading that it was to guard the heights, 
given upon the enemy’s first coming out, or when 
they were advancing the second time toward 
Springfield ? 

Did he go or send any troops to the Highlands 
| as the British historians say, after the landing of 
Kniphausen? 

The death of your child & the sickness in your 
family, of which I have been informed since 
writing them, may have prevented my receiving 
jan answer. I sympathize with you under your 
| exercises. 

Have requested Mt Hazard tosend you imme- 
diately a Map of the Carolinas executed for Dr 
Ramsay’s History, which he will do if he can pro- 
| cure one. Pray you to give me your opinion of 
it, & if itis good & will answer, to perfect it, 
where wanting, by marking scenes of action—-the 
routes of the armies—& the places where they 
crossed rivers &c as I would make every thing 
| as plain to the reader as possible. I suspect that 
| the Kings Mountain affair will be too well told in 
Dr Ramsay. Shall be glad to know, therefore, 
| whether You are at a certainty as to Messt® Camp- 
bell, Cleveland & Williams’s meeting by accident 
| —whether they did not attack in three divisions, & 
| in three different places, & whether when Fergus- 
on drove one party, the other did not advance & 
attack him in flank or rear, so that he had it not 
in his power upon driving the one to push on & 
attempt a retreat ; & whether you had it from 
Campbell himself or what other, that he found it 
| exceeding difficult to prevail on his men to renew 
the attack. The paper with which this is accom- 
panied, I apprehend will be acceptable, but would 
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not have it get into the public prints: Have | engagement at Springfieldon June the 234 ? Had 
written in great haste but trust to your goodness to | Gen! Washington, the whole force included, on 


excuse it. With respects to Lady & family I re- 
main your sincere friend & very humble servant 
WILLIAM GoRDON. 


6.—From Doctor GorDON. 


JAMAICA Puarn Sept 26. 1785 

DEAR SIR 
Your obliging letter, with the map part of Long 
Island improved, were received on the saturday in 


good order. Your information is such as I wished | 


to receive. I make it a rule not to produce my 


vouchers for the facts I relate, when it may lay | 


them under difficulties, so that you need not be 
under any apprehensions, of your being known to 
be an author as to any communications with which 
you may entrust me. 

Lest you should not receive Dt Ramsay’s map 
in time, or it should not answer upon inspection, 
have sent the maps of Virginia & Maryland, of 
North & Sh Carolina, on which I pray you, can you 


the 234 of June no more than 2500, or had he re- 
ceived between the 6th of June & that period any 
reinforcement ? WasGen! Washington at Morris 
Town or at Short Hills on June the 23¢ ? Was it 
upon Kniphausen’s first advancing from Elizabeth 
Town that youadvised Gen! Washington to retreat 


| under the feint of guarding the passes, or was the 


advice given or renewed when they advanced the 
second time June 234 ? Did Gen! Washington 
march at all, as the annual Register mentions with 
the greater part of his army to secure West Point 
de before the British advanced again toward 


| Springfield on the 234 June? 


possibly find time, to mark your marches & counter- | , 
| military stores, for which Mt Beaumarchais was to 


marches, the same of Cornwallis’s, the places where 
You, Morgan, Huger & Williams crossed the rivers, 
where battles were fought, & important matters 
transacted ; & whatever else may tend to the illus- 
tration of the history of the war. Let me hear, 
when you, your Lady & family mean to move 
to the south ward. 
you; & I shall rejoice to hear, that you have tried & 
succeeded in the plan of admitting the negroes to 


The readiness You have ever shewn to enable 
me to keep to the ezact truth, encourages me thus 
to trespass upon your time. I know it will give 
you less pain to prevent my mistaking, than to 
read any of my mistakes in print. Ifthe Baron 
is with you, make my respects acceptable to him, 
& inform him I shall be glad of the Frenchman’s 
name, whether nobleman or commoner, who en- 
couraged his coming over & acquainted him with 
Mr Beaumarchais being permitted to send us over 


bedebited &toaccounttothe French ministry. My 


| best wishes attend You, your Lady & children, 


My best wishes will attend | 


the rights of copyholders, which if it could be | 


once effected might possibly tend to their increas- 
ing so as to render further importations of them 
needless. Could you, by your example, prove in- 
strumental in demolishing slavery & the importa- 
tions of negroes, I should think you rendered the 
human species nearly as much service, as when 


you was fighting successfully against British at- | 


tempts to reduce the white inhabitants of America 
to the hard condition of slaves. 
Mrs Gordon unites in best respects, to Self Lady 
& family, with 
Your much obliged humble servant 
& sincere friend 
WILLIAM GORDON. 





7.—From Docror Gorpon., 
JAMAICA PLAIN Aut 27. 1785 
DEAR GENERAL 


You will oblige me greatly by an answer to the 


following questions, upon the return of Mt Mum- | 
ford, viz, was the proposal for Baron Steuben’s at- | 


tacking Kniphausen in the night, after the burning 
of Connecticut Farms, on June the 6b; or after the 





while you remain in these eastern states & when 
you remove to Georgia, 
Your sincere friend 
& very humble Servant 
WILLIAM GORDON 
Have written to Mt Hazard as proposed about 
Dr Ramsays map of the Carolinas. 





8. From Doctor Gorpon. 


JAMAICA PLAIN, Novy? 24. 1785 
DEAR Sir 
I hope this will find you & your family safe 
& well in Georgia. You have obliged me 
greatly by marking out, as you have done, upon 
the N & S Carolina map. Have now sent you 
one of my proposals, for printing by subscription, 
the History of the American Revolution, in four 
volumes. After such experience of your friend- 
ship, I cannot doubt of your countenance, in pro- 
moting and hastening subscriptions, so far as it 
falls in your way, that so the work may be the 
sooner published, & with the embellishments 
mentioned in the proposals. Messts May & Hills, 
Merchants in Savannah do me the favour of receiv- 
ing subscriptions on my behalf. With the sincerest 
regards to Self Lady & children, I remain 
with much esteem, Dear Sir, 
Your very humble servant 
& real friend 

WILLIAM GORDON 

Gen. GREENE 
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9.—From Doctor RAMSAY, THE HISTORIAN. 


Dear Sir, 


I return you herewith your manuscript & am 
much obliged to you for the perusal of it, which 
has been of great service tome. I have no fur- 
ther occasion for it; but, if you continue to 
minute down future occurences with the exact- 
ness you have past ones, I shall thank you for the 
perusal of what you may hereafter write. 

I brought away no letters from Gen.Green ex- | 
cepting the printed ones in the Newspaper. I| 
took minutes from his manuscripts but brought | 
none of them away. I shall return the News- | 
papers; but, at present cannot as they are at | 
Singletons. 





I am your humble Sert 
Davip RAMsAy 


Novt 22d 1782 
Ricuarpsons. H. H. SANTEE, 
Capt PENDLETON 


[Addressed :] 
| 
| 


Capt. PENDLETON 
or in his absence 
Col. Morris 


IX.—WORK AND MATERIALS FOR AMER- 
ICAN HISTORY.—Contimnvep. 


By Grorce H. Moore, Esq., LIBRARIAN OF THE | 
New York Historica, Socrery. 


5.—TnHEe New ENGLAND Synop or 1637. 


The First General Synod in New England, that | 
Assembly of all the elders of the Churches, which | 
the General Court of the Massachusetts judged it | 
necessary to call in 1637, and which condemned | 
the whole brood of heresies hatched in Massachu- | 
setts in the first seven years of her colonial ex- | 
istence, has always been recognized as one of the | 
most important themes of her historic past. Yet it | 
isacurious fact that although the proceedings were 
most carefully reported at the time in short hand, | 
and afterwards written out and prepared for pub- | 
lication by authority, the work was soon afterwards | 
as carefully suppressed, and no recent traces of | 
its existence appear. Perhaps among the hidden | 
treasures of Societies and individuals round about | 
Boston in New England, it may be still secreted | 
from the eyes of the too curious inquirer—but it 
is certainly not to be found among the materials | 
of history readily accessible to the student. In 
the examination of other topics of Massachusetts | 
history, we have made occasional notes which are | 
now brought together in the hope that they 
may help to stimulate inquiry into the subject and 
perhaps lead to the discovery of important mate- | 
rials concerning it, if not the manuscripts them- | 
selves to which we refer. 
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The following document gives us the history of 
the official report down to the year 1643—-six years 
after the termination of the Synod : 


‘‘THE HUMBLE PETITION OF JO: HIGGINSON 


‘* SHEWETH 


‘« Tat wheras I was employed by ye Magistrates 
‘“‘& Ministers of ye Bay At ye Synod held at 
‘* Cambridge 1637; to take in short hand all 
‘¢yt then Passed, At ye end of it I was desired to 
‘‘draw vp a copie of all ye Materiall Passages, 
‘*yt it might be printed for Publicke vse, web so 
‘* farre as it did belong to me, after ye Expence 
‘* of much time & paines on my Part was done, 
‘*And accordingly I Presented it to ye Court 
‘* held at Boston in May 1639: where it was ac- 
‘‘cepted by you, & ordered yt ye Ministers 
‘*should haue ye viewing of it; & then yt it 
‘*should be printed & yt I should haue ye bene- 


| **fit of ye printing ‘of it for my paines It 


‘‘ being then conceiued it would amount to about 
‘a 1001: And so it was returned to me againe 
‘*by ye Court with a charge of trust, yt I should 
‘<s0 order it yt it should be faithfullie printed 
‘‘yt no damage might arise from it either to 
‘‘ye cause or ye Countrey, & then yt I should 
‘‘haue ye profit of it It being thus ordered by 


| *ye Court I left it for a time in ye hands of 


‘*ye ministers who had ye viewing of it &c. 
“After weh I had ye occasion to vnderstand 
‘ye Judgmt of diuers concerning y¢ publishing 
“of it, & I found yt so some were for it, yet 
‘‘ others were against it conceiuing it might pos- 
‘“sibly be an occasion of further “disputes & dif- 
‘« ferences both in this Country and other parts of 
‘¢y world; whervpon I found a Scruple arise 
‘<in my spirit so yt I durst not haue a hand in 
‘ye publishing of it, fearing wt might be 
‘*ye consequence of it; whervpon I resolued to 
‘* deliuer it in to ye Court againe, wh accordingly 


|**t did At ye generall Court in May 1641: 


‘‘ desiring of you then yt I might be free from 
‘‘yt charge or trust yt was committed to me by 
‘ye Court, & referring myselfe againe to your 
‘¢ consideration wt I should haue for my Paines ; 
‘« Tt was then considered of mutually by ye Ma- 
‘* gistrates & Ministers, & it was resolved (vpon 
‘‘ye grounds before mentioned) yt it should not 
‘‘be printed, Also I was Promised yt I should 
‘* be considered by ye Court for my Paines when 


| ‘*as ye treasury of ye Country should be better 


‘* furnished then at yt time it was; The Consider- 
‘* ation of ye former Passages hath encouraged me 
‘*againe at this time to Present my selfe & the 
‘* case before this honourable Court yt if it may 


| ‘be, I may receiue yt from you web may be suit- 


‘*able to ye nature of ye thing & to the bountie 
‘‘of this Court; I shall not propound anything 


| **to you, (Though I was off’red 501 for it when 
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“I had libertie to sell it) neither w— I mention; 
‘¢ye Length of time since ye thing was done 
‘*but shall lea ue it to your seules to doe wt you 
‘‘thinke fitt; And if ye treasurie of ye Coun- 
‘*trey be not such as may well be don now; My 
‘“‘humble request then is; yt it may Pleas 


‘‘ye Court to Pass an act wherin a certaine | 
‘*Summe may be nominated & promised, (as if it | 


** be thought fitt ye Summe of 501; I mention it 


** because I was off’red so much ; but yet I leaue | 


‘*yt to ye Court) & yt it may be recorded in 
‘*ye Court booke, & yt also it may be delivered 


**to me vnder ye Governours & Deputies hands; | 


‘« this I shall thankfullie accept of for ye Present, 
‘* & shall be willing to wait ye some longer time 
‘* yntill I may conveniently receiue yt wet shall 
‘* be resolved vpon by this honourable court, 

‘*Thus Praying yt is onely wise to guide & 
** prosper all your Counsells & proceedings, I take 
‘“my leave & rest 

‘* Your humble Servant : 

‘* GUILFORD ‘* Jo: H1a@rnson 
*“ Aug: 9: 
** 1643” 


A note in the margin of one of Giles Firmin’s | 


tracts authorizes the belief that he assisted Hig- 


ginson in his labors during the continuance of | 


the Synod. Referring to ‘‘ that eminent Servant 
** of Christ, Mr. Thomas Hooker in New England, 
‘who I am sure hated and condemned your” 


[Antinomian] ‘ doctrines, when he was Moder- | 


‘*ator each day (Mr. Bulkley the other), of that 
‘* Synod, wherein Mrs. Hutchinson’s Errors were 
** condemned,” he says, ‘‘ I was at the Synod, and 
‘*did with another young Man write for the El- 
** ders at Night.”* 

The Record of the Proceedings of the Synod in 
1637, was in existence in 1743, when it was in the 
possession of one thoroughly qualitied to appre- 
ciate its value—Dr. Charles Chauncey, of Boston. 
In that year, he published his famous work—‘‘ the 
‘* work which cost him the greatest pains, which 
‘** made the greatest clamour among the enthusiasts 
‘* of the day, and which continued to be accounted 
‘fone of the most powerful antidotes to the- 
‘* ological empiricism in the country,”—his Sea- 
sonable Thoughts on the State of Religion in New 
England. He introduces the work with the story 
of the early spread of Antinomianism, giving in 
his preface ‘‘an account of the Antinomians, 


‘*Familists, and Libertines, who infected these | 


“*Churches, above a hundred years ago,” &c. 
Quoting the Short Story, Doctor Chauncey 
vouches for the account given therein of the errors 


- condemned by the Synod, in 1637, ‘* having had 


‘*Opportunity to Compare it with an ancient 
‘**Manuscript Copy of the Proceedings of the Synod 
* This is probably the statement which Calamy intended to 


copy in his notice of Firmin’s being at the Synod, and after- 
wards writing “‘ in defence of the Ministers.” 
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‘*in 1637.” He quotes fromthe manuscript, among 
| the reasons given for the meeting of. the Synod, 
this one—that some ‘‘ pretended such a New 
‘* Ligut as condemned all the Churches, as in a 
‘* Way of Damnation ; and the Difference to be 
‘*in Fundamental Points, even as wide as be- 
‘*tween Heaven and Hell. And hence it was 
‘* Conceived, that all the Churches should con- 
‘* sider of this Matter, that, if it were a Truth, it 
‘** should be universally embraced: but if it were 
an Error or Heresy it might be universally sup- 
‘* pressed, so far as such a Meeting could reach.” 
‘* Manuscript Copy of the Proceedings of the Sy- 
‘*nod, in 1637. Page 3. 

Again referring to the condemnation of errors 
by that assembly, he quotes the following impor- 
tant statement: ‘‘ All the Churches unanimously 
‘* consented to the Condemnation of them, except 
‘** diverse of Boston, one or two at CHARLESTOWN, 
| **one at SALEM, one at PLymMouTH, one at Dux- 
| **pury, two at WaTERTOwWN: And although Mr. 
, ‘*Corron set not down his Hand as the rest of 
‘the Eiders did ; yet he thus expressed himself, 
| ‘in Disrelish of them, that some were blasphem- 
‘*ous and heretical, many erroneous and all in- 
**congruous. Manuscript copy, Page 46.” 

There were above Eighty of these errors—and it 
was said ‘‘That as to some of these Errors, they 
‘*were not held by any.” This was given to the 
Synod, as a reason why they should not be con- 
sidered. To which,says Chauncey, the reply was 
in these words: ‘‘That they were indeed main- 
‘tained in the Country, by some or other, either 
‘*by their Speech, or else by Writing under their 
‘‘own hands, as the H/ders were able to prove by 
**two or three or four Witnesses, and that in every 
‘*Particular.” For this passage he says in a note 
‘¢__This is a transcript from a Manuscript Copy I 
‘thave now by me, of the Proceedings of the 
‘* Synod in 1637; in which are some things, well 
‘worthy of Notice; which have never yet seen 
** the Light.” 

Doctor Chauncey’s principal notice of this manu- 
script treasure is in a note towards the close of 
this Preface wherein he says : 

‘*The Disputes (preserved at large in writing) 
‘*hetween the Synod and Messieurs Corron and 
‘*WHEELWRIGHT, upon some of the grand Points in 
** Agitation at that Day, would, perhaps, set some 
‘*of our present Controversies in a just Light. 
‘* But the inserting these would have taken up too 
‘*much Room. I should be glad if a Compleat 
‘* History of those Times might be wrote. I know 
‘* there are authentick Materials sufficient for such 
‘*a purpose: and it might be of Advantage to 
‘*the present, as well as Times to come.” 

They would indeed have been “ gratifying to 
** the Curious” —and corrective of errorsin history, 
from that day to this, more numerous than those 
condemned by the Synod of 1637. 
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The official report was not the only account of 
these transactions. Inthe Brief Apologie which is 
printed as a part of the Short Story, etc., it is 
stated that ‘‘It is thought needful to make this 
** public Declaration of all the proceedings, with 
‘*the reasons and grounds thereof, so farre as 


‘**concerneth the clearing of the justice of the | 


**Court. As for such passages as fell by occasion, 
‘*and are too large to be here inserted, such as 
‘* desire to know them, may receive satisfaction 
** from three or foure of Boston (being Mr. }"'¢ / 
“wright his speciall friends) who tooke all by 
** characters (we doubt not) will give a true report 
‘* thereof.” 

Hutchinson printed in the Appendix to his second 
volume, an account of the Examination of Mrs. 
Ann Hutchinson, at the Court of Newton, Novem- 


ber, 1637, taken perhaps from the ‘‘ ancient manu- | 
to which he refers in | 


‘script of the trial at large” 
the former volume as ‘* having been preserved ; ” 


but we find no special reference to the account of | 


the proceedings of the Synod. Hutchinson refers 
to, and quotes the Glass for the People of New Eng- 
land, which strangly enough he attributes to Sam- 
uel Gorton. 

Samuel Groom, in his Glass for the People of 
New England, printed in the year 1676, refers to 
one of the records of the doings of that Synod, 
from which he gives several interesting passages. 
He describes it to his readers, as 
** Manuscript, in which is all their Proceedings.” 
(Pp. 4, 6.) He quotes the Sermon of W heel- 
wright, as preached ‘‘ at Boston,” which ‘‘ caused 
‘*the combustean in Church & Comanwealth,’ 
and the extracts which he gives were, until very 
recently, the most considerable portions ever given 
to the public. 

“At a Court in Boston, 
‘** Henry Vane, Governour, 


1636, 


‘** Heretical and Seditious Sermon, 
‘* Mutiny and Disturbance. 
“*them prove it by Scripture, and so did the Gov- 


tending to 


‘ernour and many others, who saw their Wicked- | 


‘ness, and abhorred and declared against their 
‘* Proceedings ; and many Members in the Court 


** gave in their Testimony, That his Doctrine wae | 


‘* True, and according to God and Scriptures ; 
‘*and so said John Cotton, one of the Twelve 
‘* Judges of the Matter, and a chief man for 
‘* Learning, as they accounted him. But so mad 
“was the greatest part of them, that they would 
“proceed against W "heeloright and his Doctrine, 


“right or wrong; but he would not answer to | 


“their ensnaring Questions, but still offered to 
“prove his Doctrine by Scriptures. 


~ ® Groom says the Fast was key t on the “16th day of he 
llth month, 1637. P. 4, , . , "s 
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| **comes by Faith: 
| ‘‘contrary to the Doctrine preacht in New Eng- 


| ‘*all the Ministers of the C 
| ** John Endicott told a Notorious Lye in Open 





consisting of | 
Twelve Magistrates, 
‘‘Twelve Priests, and Thirty Three Deputies; 
** John Wheelwright was brought into the Court, 
‘*and accused for preaching on the Fast Day* a 


‘* according to God, 


| ‘* the Word of God. 


Wheelwright bids | 


[January, 
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** And now to make good my word, Ile give 
‘*the Reader their own words in Court. 

‘And just let's hear Collicott, one of the Wit- 
‘‘nesses against him in Court (saith Collicott) 
** His Use in his Sermon was, to put a Differ- 


| **ence between a Covenant of Works, and a Cov- 


‘*enant of Grace, and, I do conceive, that he did 
‘drive against the things now in question. And 
“ for the Light that is revealed by the Spirit, he 
‘did plainly and punctually say, That in that 

Case there was nothing to be seen but the Glo- 
‘pious Light of the Spirit breaking in upon the 
* Soul in an absolute Promise. So far Collicott. 

‘* But let’s hear Spencer, that great Orator, and 
‘¢ New England Church Member; may be hee’l 


| ‘*be more to the purpose than his Brother Colli- 


‘‘cott : Well, come on, Spencer ; let's hear what 
‘*thou canst say against John W “heelwr ight. 
**Spenc er: Wheelwright teaches, that the Knowl- 
‘* edge of our Sanctification, as well «s our Justi- 
‘* fication, is only by our Faith in Christ ; and 
‘* that in the Covenant of Grace nothing is revealed 
‘but Jesus Christ, and his Righteousness freely 
‘given to the Soul, and the Knowledge of tt 
And this, suith Spencer és 


‘land; for, saith Spencer, it is commonly taught 


| **in New England, That a man may prove his 
| ** Justification by his Sanctification. 
‘*a Book in | 


And so far, 
‘* Spencer in his place. 

‘Well, hear John Endicott: This is concluded 
‘a False Doctrine, because it is a Doctrine against 
Country. But here, 


‘*Court ; for sure he owned John Cotton was a 
‘*Minister, and if so, hear what he declared in 
** Open Court. 

‘*Cotton: Brother Wheelwright’s Doctrine was 
in the Points Controverted, 
‘* and wholely, and altogether ; and nothing did I 
‘‘ hear alledged against the Doctrine proved by 
And so far, John Cotton, 
‘* with much more, which he then spake to allay 
‘the heat of their Raging Spirits, but all would 
‘not do; for when they were so much Chal- 
‘*lenged to prove by Scripture the Doctrine False, 
‘which Wheelwright had delivered, or else to 
“acquit him, they found out another way to 
‘*bring their Wicked Ends to pass. 

‘And said Spencer: The matter in hand is 
‘*not the Doctrine, whether it be true or false ; 
‘* but the question is, Whether or not Mr. Wheel- 
“wright hath stirred up Mutiny in the Country, 
“and cast Aspersion upon the Ministers? And 
‘*the Ministers, I mean eleven or twelve, were as 
‘*mad as who was madest, and as violent as any 
‘*in this matter ;” ete. (Pp. 6—7.) 

Groom elsewhere says of them, that they ‘‘ Ar- 
‘*raigned him, Judged him and Condemned him, 
‘**but could not disprove his Doctrine, though he 
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‘*and others often challenged both Priests and 
‘* Professors, from highest to lowest; and all or 
‘* most you had to say, was, that it was contrary 
‘* to the rest of the Ministers, and therefore was 
“* Seditious and Mutinous.” (P. 5.)* 

Besides the extracts which Groome gives from 
Wheelwriyht’s Sermon, he quotes Wheelwright’s 
Testimony against the Massachusetts Law of 
1637, that none should be received to inhabit 
within that jurisdiction but such as should be 
allowed by some of the Magistrates. The passage 
which he gives (p. 14) is the conclusion of the 
Briefe Answer, etc., which is printed in the 
Hutchinson Papers, p. 82-83. The curious reader 
will be repaid, if he will compare the two. 
Hutchinson attributes the authorship to Vane, but 
Groom’s has the advantage of being much earlier 
testimony ; and the internal evidence does not 
repel but rather confirms it. Some of those who 
have seen Groom’s tract, appear to have thought 
that he quoted this passage as a part of Wheel- 
wright’s sermon, which is not the case. Compare 
Palfrey’s N. E., i. 480 and 483 Notes ; also 499 
and Note: also Note of Publishing Committee, 
Massachusetts Historical Society, to Wheelwright’s 
Sermon, in the Historica MaGazing, II. i. 216, 
and Proceedings of’ the Massachusetts Historical 
Society, 1866-67, p. 257. 

Groom also preserves a memorial of Anne Hutch- 
inson, of peculiar and touching interest. He 
quotes ‘‘her Letter, to one Mr. Leveret, as she | 
‘*¢ writ him in her Answer to his 1st, Moneth, 1643. 

‘Tt seems by that letter which Leveret sent to 
‘* Ann Hutchinson, he termed her Hanghty Jez- 
**ebel, and said she was a Railer and Reviler, 
‘*and such like Terms and Names, and yet in the | 
‘*same Letter asked her what was become of the 
** Tight, she once shined in, in their Parts? 

‘And now Ann Hutchinson, to that Letter of 
‘* Leveret’s, If it were the True Light, in which 
‘“*you say I once did shine in, I am sure the 
‘* Author thereof, and the Maintainer of it is 
‘* God, and it shall break forth more and more 
‘unto the perfect Day, and when IT was with 
“* you it discovered the best Light in yourself to 
‘*be Darkness, as yourself confessed to me in| 
** your own Parlour. 

* And whereas you say I speak great swelling | 
‘* words of Vanity, that Scripture is fulfilled in 
‘* your false Teachers, who follow the way of Ba- 
‘“Jaam and Bozer, and that Water holds out the 
‘* Spirit, John 7, 38, 39.. And Christ Jesus 
‘*came by this Water or Spirit, Mat. 1,18. And 





* In 1647, Winslow said of “ the proceedings of the Massa- 
chusetts against Mr. John Wheelwright, etc., had it been the | 
will of God, I would those differenzes had never been: But 
the maine difference was about a Petition by way of Remon- | 
strance, which the Government tooke very offensive : But | 
Mr. Wheelwright and they are reconciled, hee having given | 
satisfaction,” etc.—Hypocrisy Unmasked, &c., 66. 


| able and honored predecessor, the 
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‘* hereby we shall know the Spirit of Antichrist’ 
** because he confesseth not that Jesus Christ 4 
‘come in the Flesh. And as to that in Rev. 12, 
‘*ahich you say must be meant of Constantine, 
‘*and not of Christ, being brought forth in the 
** Gentile Church, then the Woman that brought 
‘* forth Constantine must be crowned with Twelve 
* Stars. 

** But your Church standing in the City Order, 
‘*by your own Confession must needs be one of 
** those Cities of the Nations which the Lord hath 
** said should fall, Rev. 16, 19. And if what 
‘you called Railing or Reviling, were a Truth 
‘tof God, acted by him through me, then you 
‘¢ have called the Spirit of God a Railer and Re- 
‘*yiler, And so far Ann Hutchinson, with much 
‘*more in her Answer to Leveret’s Letter of the 
‘‘1st Moneth 1648, after they had imprisoned 
‘*her, and banished her.” Pp. 9, 10. 


6.—Dup.ry’s Request TO WINTHROP ON HIS 
DEATH-BED. 

Extracts from Letters of the Hon. Ropert 
C. Wrytunor, President of the Massachusetts 
Historical Society, 

I have (I think) found the authority for the ac- 


| count of Dudley’s request to Winthrop on his 


death-bed. The reference made by your vener- 
Editor of 
Winthrop'’s Journal, in his admirable note to the 


passage concerning the law against Anabaptistery, 


| in 1644, onthe intolerance of that period, enhances 


the interest with which the discovery may be 
regarded. Referring to Winthrop as undoubted- 
ly opposed to such severities in his latter days, he 
quotes the story from Hutchinson, i. 142, ‘‘ that 
**upon his death-bed, when Mr. Dudley pressed 
‘* him to sign an order of banishment of an hetero- 
** dox person, he refused, saying, ‘I HAVE DONE 
**TOO MUCIL OF THAT WORK ALREADY.’” Mr. 
‘* Savage adds ‘ Gladly would I adduce, were it 
‘‘it in my power, the original authority for this 
‘*eolden commentary on the fatuitous legislation 
‘‘of the age. Hubbard and Mather are silent— 
** perhaps from design.” 

The authority is George Bishop, in his Vew 
England Judged. After referring to the murder 
of Ange Hutchinson by the Indians—‘‘ the guilt 
“and weight of whose blood he lays upon the au- 
** thorities of New England”—he proceeds thus: 
p. 172. : 

‘‘And its like Governor John Wintrope, 
** Senior (who was an honest man and had some 
‘hand in this being drawn to it by your Priests) 
‘¢ was made sensible of it on his Death-bed, when 
‘old Dudly, a man of Blood, and the rest of you, 
‘*sent to the said John Wintrope to set his hand 
‘to a Paper for the Banishment of one Matthews, 
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‘*a Weltch Man, a Priest; which he refused, tell- | 


‘** ing them he had had his hand too much in such 


‘things already; but nothing of all this will work | 


‘on you,” &c., &e. 
The heterodox person referred to must have 


been the same Marmaduke Matthews, who appears | 


first in the Records as the subject of a petition 


from the inhabitants of Hull that he might be en- | 


couraged to ‘“‘ goe to them and preach amongst 
‘*them” (4 May, 1649) not long after the death 
of Winthrop. The vote upon this petition ‘‘ that 
‘**he should not retourne to Hull nor reside wth. 
‘*them” (9 May, 1649) shows that his ‘‘ offences 
**to magistrates, elders and many brethren” may 
not improbably have been such as to challenge the 
discipline of the authorities at or near the time 
referred to by Bishop. 

But I may very safely leave this part of the 
subject to you, for such examination as you may 
think proper. You will join with me in the ex- 
pression of satisfaction with which I find even in 
the pages of the indignant old Quaker so just a 
tribute to the superiority of your great ancestor. 

ne a ay 3 

I may add to the former note concerning the 
elder Winthrop, a memorandum and reference 
to the same authority, for another statement even 
more honorable to the younger. It is with re- 
spect to his attempt to save the lives of the un- 
happy Quakers, who were executed in Boston, in 
1659. 
 * Besides did not John Wintrope the Governor 
‘* of the Jurisdiction of Connecticote, labour with 
** you, that ye would not put them to Death ¢ and 
‘*did he not say unto you, ‘ That he would beg it 
*** of you on his bare knees, that ye would not do 
“*sa¢ ??” Bishop's NV. #. Judged: p. 119. 

Sir Thomas Temple's intercession which follows 
in the same page is a happy early association of 
your honored family names. 


X.—MINNE-HA-IIA. 
LD T. 
Mrs. H. M. P. 


(We are indebted to Mre, H. M. P. Darssen, of East Otto, 
Cattaraugus County, N. Y., for the following exceedingly in- 
teresting letter concerning the meaning of this celebrated 
word, now immortalized by Professor Longfellow, in his 
Hiawatha, 

The writer, Mr. Prescott, is a half-breed Indian—the 
grandson ofa Sioux Chief—and is widely known ip the West 
as thoro ghly conversant with the Sioux language and an 
official Interpreter to the Government. * On his land, a few 
“ rods from his door, are the celebrated falls of Minne-he 
and it is reasonable, therefore, to suppose that the meani 
ot the word is perfectly known to him. Ep. Hist. Maa.) 


A LETTER FROM PrescotT, Esg., To 


DRESSER. 


MINNE-HA-HA, March 9th, 1866. 


Mrs. DRESSER : 


Minne-ha-ha is not an English word, or lan- 
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guage, as is supposed by the whites. It is Sioux 
language. 

It was erroneously interpreted and made known 
to the whites by some white man or person that 
was not acquainted with the Sioux language. 

It was interpreted and made known as ‘‘ Laugh- 
‘* ing-water,” which is not correct ; and it should 
be corrected through the Press. 

The real meaning of the words Minne-ha-ha is 
** Water-falls”—the word Minne is ‘* Water”; 
and ha-ha is ‘‘ Falls, the act of falling.” 

The person that interpreted and made it known 
as ‘‘ Laughing-water,” must have understood the 
words ha-ha, as ‘‘ ha ha, when we Jaugh.” 

[In| The words ha-ha, in the Sioux language, 
the letter ‘‘a” is spoken as in ‘‘ Hate,” ‘‘ Haste,” 
etc.; and in the English language, the wordsha-ha, 
‘when we laugh,” the letter ‘‘a” is spoken as 
in ‘‘ far,” ‘‘ father,” etc. The words ‘‘ Laugh- 
‘*ing water,” therefore, would not correspond 
with the words Minne-ha-ha, as it is lettered and 
spelled in the Sioux language. 

To read and spell the words ‘‘ Laughing wa- 
“ter,” in the Sioux language, it would read and 
spell thus : Minne-era-era ; which is not proper 
and would not be appropriate in the Sioux lan- 
guage. Minne-era-era, or ‘* Laughing-water,” 
would, also, personify the Falls, which cannot be 
done very well—that is, to be appropriate to the 
Sioux language. 

Respectfully, Yours, 
L. T. Prescorr. 


XI.—‘‘WOGMEN'S RIGHTS,” IN 


TIONARY FRANCE. * 


TEVCLU 


Mornrisanta, December 22, 1867. 
B. 


DEAR Sir: 


THIENRY Dawson, Esq. 


In the July number of your Magazine, a letter 
of G. H. M. on ‘* Woman's Rights in Massachu- 
‘* setts,” will probably not have failed to attract 
the attention of your readers, and as a supple- 
ment to what was done here in “ this line,” you 
will allow me to add a few historical facts from 
another quarter of the globe. 

It was at the time ofthe first French Revolution, 
that amidst the great struggle for freedom ‘and the 
‘rights of man,” the voice of woman for the 
sake of political rights was heard louder than 
ever before; and the energy with which these 


ol 


* Our readers will welcome this article as the first contri- 
| bution to the pages of Tur Historica Macazinr by an 
accomplished townsman of our own, who is already well 
known to all of them, in another capacity; and we have rea- 
} son to congra®ulate them that X will hereafter, from time to 
time, as his business shall permit, contribute other papers to 

| Our pages. Ep. Hist, Mae. 
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rights were claimed, finally led to a summary 
rebuke from the most exalted defenders of the 
principles of ‘‘ Liberty, Equality, and Fraternity.” 
In the electoral law relative to the Convocation 
of the States General in 1789, the King of France 
declared, that women, possessing real estate, could 
only take part in the elections by male represen- 
tation. Against this law remonstrance was made 
by a number of women to the National Assembly, 
and the right to vote and to be elected was claimed 
for the female sex. The argument was as fol- 
lows: ‘‘It may be said, that the admission of 
‘* women to the States General is the assumption 
‘‘of an incomprehensible ridiculousness. The 
‘* maxim of women—so we hear-—is : to work, to 
‘obey and to be silent, or perhaps to have their 





‘‘rights (as it was done before) represented by 
‘* procuration. But we reply that a nobleman 

an not be the representative of a plebeian and | 
‘* vice versa ; therefore a man cannot be the rep- 
‘resentative of a woman,—their interests nvt | 
‘* being the same.” 

When the National Assembly, which framed | 
the Constitution of 1791 had proclaimed the 
‘‘rights of man,” new remonstrances were made 
by women and perfect political equality with the | 
other sex was demanded. The paper says: | 
‘* Open—open the great book of history, and see 


‘* what at all times so many great women have per- 
‘‘ formed, and then judge whether we cannot do 
‘*the same, if your blind prejudices and your aris- 
‘*tocracy would not lay in chains our courage, 


‘‘our wisdom, and our talents.” To this remon- | 
strance was added the proposition of a bill, | 
which demanded the abolishment of all the privi- 

leges of the male sex, the establishment of the | 
same liberties and the same honors for women as 
for men. The ‘ protestants” went so far as to 
demand that the distinction between ‘‘ male and 
‘* female” should be stricken out from the gram- 
mar and the Codes of Law! Women, they 
claimed, should not only be eligible as Represen- 
tatives of the People, but should also be entitled 
to hold any civil or military office. And soon 
after the Constitution of 1791 had been adopted, 
one of the most energetic defenders of woman’s 
rights—Olympe de Gourges—says in her Decla 


‘‘ration des draits de la femme: ** Woman is 


“born equal to man in regard to natural rights | 


and she remains. The 
society is the preservation of the natural and in 
alienable rights of woman and man; _ these 
rights are liberty, well-being, security, and, be- 
fore all others, resistance against oppression . 
Woman has the right to mount the scaffold, s« 
she has the right to step on the pulpit. Woman | 
pays taxes, so she has a right to call to account 
those who expend them,” ete. 
On the sixth day of March, 1792, women sent in 
a petition to the National Assembly, asking per- 


so 


object of political | ‘* 
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mission to ‘‘ wear pikes” and ‘‘ to make military 
‘* exercises” on the Champ de Mars. 

They also entered the field of journalism and 
organized political clubs. In the Journal des 
Dames, the interests of the female sex were rep- 
resented ; also subsequently in the Observateur 
Feminin.—Rosa Lacombe organized the society 
of republican and revolutionary women and in 
the ‘‘ Societe fraternelle de deux sexes,” the re- 
conciliation of both sexes was celebrated. The 
different clubs communicated to each other their 
resolutions ; and when one of the heroines of the 
revolution, Thervigne, after her exile, returned to 
Paris, in February, 1792, Manuel received her in 
the club of the Jacobins, and offered to the ** first 
“Amazone of liberty” the presidential chair. 
Several journals defended with great earnestness 


| the political rights of women, even Condorcet, 


the philosopher and statesman, did so, and con- 
ceded to their extremest claims. But St. Just, in 
his Institutions republicains, although he as- 


| Signs to woman a high social and moral position, 


would not grant them political rights. 
pierre held the same opinion. 


Robes- 
In the session of 


| the thirty-first day of October, 1793, Amar reported 


from the ‘‘ Comite du salut public” in regard to 
this subject. Some time previous six thousand wo- 
men, all members of the revolutionary societies, 


| went in procession through the streets and would 


compel others to dress as men, like themselves. 
‘* No,” said Amar, ‘women are not capable to 
‘* exercise the rights of men: they should preserve 
‘*morality, because without it no republic can 
‘*exist.”... The decree which he proposed was 
made a law; the revolutionary associations of 
women were dissolved, and the club houses closed, 
whereupon the members, under their President, 


| Rosa Lacombe, penetrated into the ‘‘ Commune,” 


and demanded access to the Conseil-general. 
Here the Attorney-general, Chaumette, met them 
and with a thundering voice rebuked them. 
‘* Since what time,”-—he said—‘ are women al- 
** lowed to renounce their sex and make themselves 
‘men? Since what time is it custom to see, that 
‘women sacrifice the sacred cares of their house- 
‘* hold and children, to hasten to public places, step 
‘* on the rostrum, and enter the ranks of the army, 
‘*to fulfil those duties, which nature has destine d 
*‘toman? Has nature givenus breasts, to nurse our 
infants? No! She said toman: ‘ Be man !—the 
** *race-course, the forest, hard labor, politics, and 
‘* *dangers of all kinds, this is thy right’! She 
‘* said to woman: ‘ Be woman !—the cares of thy 
‘* «children, thy household, the sweet solicitude of 
‘** *a mother, this is thy right’! Imprudent 
‘*women! Why do you wish to become men? 
‘Ts not the world well divided ? In the name of 
‘nature remain what you are!” In conse quence 
of what seemed to be the wild extravagancies on 


the part of the members of the revolutionary clubs 
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of women, Robespierre sent the leaders of this | 
movement—his former friends and supporters— 
to the guillotine, so punishing them with eternal | 
silence. Once more, at the time of the conspiration 
of Babeouf, a woman with the name of Sophie La- | 

ierre, made her appearance on the political stage, 
but disappeared like the conspiration itself. 

This is what history says in regard to that par- 
ticular period—in fact the only period, in which 
woman's rights were claimed and insisted upon 
with great persistency and terrible earnestness. 
Of course, times and circumstances have changed ; 
but there is this analogy between yesterday and 
to-day, that in the United States, the question of 
political emancipation of women has arisen with 
great force just at the moment when the politi- 
cal movement resulting from the late war has 
reached its climax. And furthermore, what the 
guillotine has done in the eighteenth century, the 
people of this Republic have decided in the nine- 
teenth century by the very soft process of the 
ballot—at least for the present. 

Respectfully and truly yours, 





XII.—THE COPPER COINS OF VERMONT.* 


By Rev. Purny H. Waits, PRESIDENT OF THE 
VERMONT HisToRICAL SOCIETY. 


Prior to the establishment of the United States 
as a nation, many of the States and Colonies ex- 
ercised the sovereign right of coining money, as 
well as of issuing paper currency. The coins thus 
put in circulation are now among the rarest and 
most highly prized objects in the cabinets of col- 
lectors, and when offered for sale they bring al- 
most incredible prices. A Baltimore half-penny, 
supposed to be the only specimen extant, was sold 
at an auction, a few years ago, for not less than 
three hundred and sixty-two dollars. Ten, twenty, 
or thirty dollars is not an extraordinary price to be 
paid for a single copper coin, and that not of the | 





rarest kind. 

In Vermont, the coinage of money took place | 
at alaterdatethanin any other of the States. This | 
was not quite a necessity, but it wasa result of 
that sturdy independence which characterized all | 
the movements of the Green Mountain boys. 
Refused admittance to the Union, they felt per- 
fectly assured that if the United States could do | 
without them they could do without the United 
States in regard to money as in regard to all 
things else. In 1785, the Legislature granted to | 
Reuben Harmon, Jr., of Rupert, the exclusive | 
right of coining copper money within the State for | 


* This article was written for The Vermont Record, and 
appeard in that papers of September 30, 1864. Ep. Hist Maa. | 
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two years. He had already made preparations 
for coining, and would perhaps have engaged in 
the business as a private enterprise, as others had 
done in other States, but the legislative approba- 
tion and the exclusive privilege were worth hay- 
ing. He was required to give bonds in the sum 
of five thousand pounds, and to make no coin 
weighing less than a third of an ounce Troy. 
His establishment is described by the historian 
of Rupert in the Vermont Quarterly Gazetteer, 
as follows :— 

‘*His mint house was located in the North 
‘*‘easterly part of the town, a little East of the 
‘*main road leading from Dorset to Pawlet, on a 
‘* small stream of water called Mill Brook, which 
“empties into Pawlet River. It was a small 
‘building, about sixteen by eighteen feet, made 
‘‘of rough materials, simply clap-boarded, un- 
‘planed, and unpainted. At the East end, was 
‘*the furnace for melting the copper, and machin- 
‘*ery for rolling the bars; in the middle of the 
‘*room was the machinery for cutting ; and at the 
‘* West end, that for stamping. The latter was 
‘*done by means of an iron screw attached to 
‘heavy timbers above, and moved by hand with 
‘the aid of ropes. Sixty coppers per minute 
‘‘could be stamped, although thirty was the 
**usual number. The mint building is still stand- 
‘*ing, (1861) but its location is entirely changed ; 
‘*having long since been removed to the edge of 
‘the adjoining town of Pawlet, where it is now 
‘* used as a corn house.” 

In 1786, the Legislature granted Harmon an ex- 
tension of his privilege for eight years from July 
1787, allowing him the first three years without 
compensation, but requiring him to pay into the 
Treasury of the State two and a half per cent. of 
all that he should coin during the remainder of 
the term. The weight of the coins was fixed at 
four penny weights, fifteen grains, cach. Har- 
mon then went into the business somewhat largely, 
taking nine other persons into partnership, and car- 
rying on an establishment in Ulster County, New 
York, as well as at Rupert. As there are no coins 
extant of a later date than 1788, it may be per- 
sumed that the business was not continued much, 
if any, after that year, and that the State Treasury 


| was never any richer for the twoand a half per 


centage reserved. 

The ‘‘image and superscription” upon Har- 
mon’s coinage was established by statute ; but in 
reality there was considerable variety in the de- 
vices. The following is a description of the most 
marked of them : 

1785. 
VeRMOoNTsS. Res. PUBLICA. 


Device. An eye, symbolical of supreme power, 
reflecting its rays upou thirteen six-pointed stars, 
emblematic of the States of the Confederacy. 
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1868. ] 





Legend. QUARTA. DECIMA. STELLA. 
Reverse. The sun rising from behind the moun- 
tains ; in the foreground a plow. 
Legend. VERMONTS. RES. PUBLICA. 
Eixerque. 1785. 
786. 


VERMONTENSIUM. Res. PUBLICA. 


Device. An eye, as in the preceding. 

Legend. QUARTA. DECIMA. STELLA. 

Reverse. The sun rising, 
ing. 

Legend. VERMONTENSIUM. RES. PUBLICA. 

Exerque. 1786. 

Nothing could be more beautifully expressed 
than the devices upon these coins. A Supreme | 
power had indeed cast the rays of approval upon 
the thirteen infant States, in their contest, for 


liberty and humanity, with the leading power of | 


the world. Omnipotence protected them, deliv- 
ered them from vassalage, and led them on to 
victory. The reverse upon these coins is equally | 
appropriate : the sun, emblematic of rising liberty, 
even heyond the distant mountains, “and the 
plow, the implement of husbandry and emblem of 
peace. 

Of the first of these coins there were two types, 
in one, the reflected rays on the obverses being 
pointed, and in the other, obtuse. Of the second | 
coin there was but one type and no variety. 
They were executed upon two qualities of metal, 
one quite good, the other inferior. Perfect 
specimens are very difficult to procure, and com- 
mand a high price. 

1787. 


VERMON. AUCTORI. 


Device. A bust in a coat of mail, laureated. 

Legend. VERMON. AUCTORI. 

Reverse. The Goddess of Liberty seated, hold- 
ing in her right hand the liberty pole, and in her 
left the olive branch. 

Legend, INDE ET LIB. 

Exzerque. 1787. 

Of this coin there were three types and five 
varieties, all of which are scarce. In one of the | 
types the bust faces to the left, and in the other | 
two, to the right. The varieties of the first type 
are three, 

1788. 


VERMON. AUCTORI. 


The description of this differs from that of the | 
preceding only in the following particulars : 
Legend. INDE* ET LIB* 
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etc., as in the preced- | 
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all of these in detail would be tedious. The 
varieties are occasioned mainly by the punctua- 
| tion of the legend, the facing of the bust, or the 
decoration of the head. One variety has no 
legend on the reverse, in one, INDE ET LIB is placed 
entirely on the left hand of the field, and in one 
the legend reads Lisp ET INDE. One of them is 
quite remarkable, as having on the obverse the 
bust and name of George the Third. This may 
| have been occasioned by a partial recoining of 
English half-pennies. 
A complete set of these coins is unknown to be 
extant. The largest collection of them within 
| the knowledge of the writer, belongs to General 
| Peter T. Washburn, of Woodstock, who has eight 
| or ten varieties. Single coins are occasionally to 
| be found in the cabinets of Vermont antiquarians, 
| or are advertised for sale in the cities. It is a 
consummation most devoutly to be wished that 
| all the extant coins should be deposited with the 
Vermont Historical Society. Possibly there might 
thus be made a complete set, which would be of 


Pr i WW. 


| immense historic interest and. value. 


CovENTRY, September 1, 1864. 





XI0.—THE 
NEW YORK, 
TEMBER, 1776 


A Lerrer FroM Masor Nicnonas Fisx,* commu- 
NICATED BY HIS Son, Hon. Hamiiron FisuH, 
PRESIDENT OF THE NEW York HisToRIcAL 
Socrery. 


MILITARY OCCUPATION OF 
BY THE BRITISH, SEP- 


Krnassripece 19th Sept? 1776. 
Dear Sir 


Your favours of the 12th & 18th instant I have 
the Honour & Pleasure of receiving—the for- 
mer yesterday, [ ] latter this day, and do em- 
brace the present, & the first opp [ ] tunity of 
answering them both—But fealing myself con- 
strained by want of time, am urged to be more 
conci [ ] than Inclination would dictate. 

In ee of your “poem elit 


= * At the date of the Seenies letter, Nicholas Fish hela a 
Commission from the “Congress of the C olony of New York, 

‘now the Convention of the tepresentatives of the State of 
“New York,” dated the sixteenth day of August, 1776, 
signed by Aprauam Yate s, Jun., President, and attested by 
Ronerr Br NSON, Secretary, appointing him Major of Brigade 
to certain detachments of the Militia of the Colony of New 
York—the Commission to be in force “as from the twenty- 
“first day of June last,” (1776.) Major Fish was not then 





Exerque. 1788. 

The emission of this coin was quite abundant, 
and though limited to the single year it bears 
date, it consisted of ten sizes, thirteen types, and 
not less than twenty-six varieties. To describe 


Hist. Mac. Vou. Il. 8. 





eighteen years of age. 
On ihe twenty-first day of November, 1776, a Commission 
was issued to him from the Congress of the Uuited States, 
signed by Jcun Hanoook, President, and attested by Cuartes 
Thomson, Secretary, appointing him ‘* Major ofthe Second 
‘* Battallion of New York Forces.” H. F, 
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Wentworth, I have made strict enquiry about | 
him [ upon enquiry find that he not only is not | 
in either | |the City Battalions which you seem 
to suppose, but that he is in Philadelphia where he 
went some short time before our Retreat from the | 
City, which you no Doubt must have heard of e’re 
this. 

This Phenomenon took Place on Sunday | 
Morng last when our Brigade, who were the last | 
in the City excepting the Guards, marched to the | 
lines back of Stuyvesants, where from the Move- | 
ments of the Enemy it was evident was the [ ]] 
ination for landing—The Enemy’s Ships of War 
bei [ | drawn up in Line of Battle parallel to | 
the Shore, the Troops to the amount of about | 
4,000 being embarkedinfi{ | bottom Boats, and 
the Boats paraded—A Cannonade from the Ships 
began, which far exceeded my Ideas, and which 
seemed to infuse a Panic thro’ the whole of our | 
Troops, especially the Connecticut Troops, who | 
unfortunately were posted upon the left, where | 
the Enemy landed without the least opposition ; | 
for upon their near approach to the Sho [ | 
these dastardly sons of Cowardice deserted their 
Lines & fled in the greatest Disorder & precipi- 
tature & I know [ ] but I may venture to say 

nfected those upon the Right, who speedily cop- 
ied their vile conduct, & | | pursued them 
in their flight. Iam sorry to say that the Panic 
seized as well Officers (& those of distinction) as 
Men, in so much that it magnified the Number of 
the Enemy to thrice the Reality, & generated 
substances from their own shadows, which greatly 
assisted them in their flight to the Heights above | 
Harlem. 

We are now in possession of the ground | 
from the Heights of Harlem to the Heights of 
West Chester. our advance Guard is posted a 
Mile from our Lines; here it was that our brave | 
and heroic Marylanders Virginians &c. made a 
Noble & resolute stand against the Efforts of 
the Enemy on Monday the 16t drove them back, 
pursued, and forced them to retire—The Conduct 
of our Troops on this occasion was so counter to 
that of some others the preceding Day as nearly | 
to form a Counterpoise. 

Our Troops were in a most desponding Condi- 
tion before, but now are in good spirits. Our 
Brigade is encamping upon West Chester side. I 
am this moment called from this agreeable em- | 
ployment [ | the most pressing Business, must 
therefore conclude with subscribing myself 

Your most obedient & very humble Servant 
Nicn®- Fisn. 

PS. In the action on the 16% we lost about 
17 killed and I believe as many wounded. It is 
remarkable that all our killed were shot thro’ the 
Head, which induces [ ] belief that they were | 
first taken Prisoners, & then massacred.—The | 
Number of the Enemy killed and wounded is 
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| ‘tain of the Grenadier Company.” 
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not ‘yet known, but it is generally thought, they 
far exceed us. 

[ Addressed. | 

Joun McKesson. EsqQ® 
one of the Secretaries of the Convention 
of the Representatives 
of the State of New York 
at Fishkill. 


XIV.—MAJOR-GENERAL SAMUEL ELBERT, 
OF GEORGIA. 
COMMUNICATED BY WILLIAM GILMORE Sms, 
LL.D. 
1.—A Biegraphical Sketch of the General's Life 
and Services, by the Late Doctor Joseph John- 
son, of Charleston, S.C. 


The parents of Samuel Elbert were both natives 
of England; and his father was a Baptist Minister 
in Prince Williams Parish, South Carolina, in which 
settlement their son Samuel was born, in the year 
1740. At an early age he became an orphan, and 
went to Savannah to seek employment and earn his 
subsistence. He engaged in mercantile pursuits, 
and continued to be so engaged until the com- 
mencement of the American Revolution; here 
also, he married Miss Elizabeth Rae. 

The first evidence that we have of Elbert’s par- 
taking in the all-absorbing incidents of the Revo- 
lution, is his signature to a document pledging 
his allegiance to the American cause, dated the 
fourth ot June, 1774, thus, ‘‘ SAMUEL ELBERT, Cap- 
A Council 
of Safety was appointed on the twenty-second of 
June, 1775, of which he was a member. 

The General Assembly of Georgia passed a res 
olution to raise a battalion of Continental Troops ~ 


| and on the fourth of February, 1776, the follow; 


ing field-ofticers were appointed, Lacuiin McIn- 
TosH, Colonel ; SAMUEL ELBERT, Lieutenant-col-- 
onel, and JosepH HAaBeRsHAM, Major. 

On the sixteenth of September, 1776, Elbert 
was promoted to the rank of Colonel ; and in May, 


| 1777, he commanded in an expedition intended by 


President Gwinnett for the reduction of East Flor- 
ida; but they failed in their object, and after some 
skirmishing, the troops were withdrawn. 

In the next year, the British retaliated, and an in- 
vasion of Georgia was projected by General Pro- 
vost, aided by the Indians and Royalists from 
Florida. The Carolinians were called upon for 


| their aid, and it was promptly and liberally 


afforded. The combined movements of the Geor- 
gians and Carolinians on this occasion, certainly 
saved the State from the intended invasion, but 
they did no other good. 

Their army was badly provided in every re- 
spect, and badly conducted. General Robert 
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Howe, of North Carolina, was, unfortunately, the | 
commander of this gallant but unfortunate army. | 
The climate and country overwhelmed them with 
disease and death, more destructive than battle, 
and prostrated their brave companions in arms ; and 
the survivors retired to Savannah, greatly reduced 
in numbers, discontented with the conduct of the 


expedition, and depressed in spirits. Here they | 
were attacked, on the twenty-ninth of December, 
1778, by an expedition sent direct from New 
York, under Colonel Archibald Campbell, outgen- 
eralled, defeated and driven at the point of the 
bayonet through the streets of Savannah. The 
Georgia troops, under Elbert, made a brave but in- 
effectual stand against the victorious British Regu- 
lars, and retreated fighting them. 

The next battle in which Colonel Elbert was en- 
gaged, was at Briar Creek, where General Ashe, | 
of North Carolina, commanded the Americans. This 
was a complete surprise and total defeat. The Brit- 
ish amused General Ashe by a feint, while they 
crossed the Creek above him, and actually gained 
the rear of his army before the alarm was given. 
Then there was but little else than alarm, fright, 
and flight. Colonel Elbert rallied a few of his 
command, and fought until he was struck down. 
He was then on the point of being dispatched by ¢ 
soldier with uplifted bayonet, when he made the | 
Masonic sign of distress. An officer saw it and 
instantly responded ; he stayed the sturdy arm of 
thesoldier, and Elbert’s life wassaved by the beney- 
olent principles of brotherly love, even among 
enemies ; even in the heat and hurry of battle. 

While a prisoner on parole in the British Camp, | 
Colonel Elbert was treated with great respect and 
kindness. Offersof promotion, honors, and rewards | 
were made to him, and courtesy, persuasion and 
blandishments used, to seduce him, from the Amer- 
ican cause. Itis atraditionin his family, that when | 
these were declined, an insidious attempt was | 
made by means of two Indians to murder him, 
his person having been described as the object 
of their aim. Elbert, in his mercantile transac- 
tions with the Indians, was a favorite among them 
and well acquainted with their customs. He fortu- 
nately discovered these two in time, and gave them 
asignal which he had formerly been accustomed to 
use among them; their guns were immediately 
lowered and they came forward to shake hands 
with him. This attempt is not charged to any of 
the British army, who continued to treat Elbert 
kindly. There was a gang of lawless marauders 
calling themselves Royalists, infesting the State, 
against whom Colonel Elbert had been particularly 
active. At that time, also, there was excessive | 
virulence prevailing between the Whigsand Tories, | 
inciting them to acts more savage than those of 
the savages. Even the atrocities of civil war | 
can neither justify nor excuse such deeds as were 
then committed by both. 


| 
| 
| 
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When the three Southern States were overrun 
by the British troops, after the fall of Charleston, 
Colonel Elbert having been exchanged, went North, 
and offered his services to General Washington. 
They were gladly accepted by this excellent judge 
of human character, and at the siege of Yorktown, 
Virginia, Colonel Elbert was honored with the 
command of the grand deposit of arms and mili- 
tary stores, a post of great trust and honor. Here, 
by his strict adherence to his orders, he merited 
and received the approbation of the Commander-in- 
chief. Here, also, he contracted other friendships ; 
here he became intimate with La Fayette, and cor- 
responded with him several years. One of his 


| sons was called La Fayette, in consequence. 


General Elbert was gradually advanced in rank 
by the Legislature of Georgia, and finally made 
Major-general, the highest military command. In 
civil oftices he was also favored ; he was elected 
Sheriff, an office then considered the most profit- 
able in the State. In 1785, he was elected Gov- 
ernor, by a vote almost unanimous, at a time when 
the affairs of Georgia required to be conducted 
with great energy, decision, and judgment. The 
State has also gratefully perpetuated his good 
name, by calling one of its best Counties ‘*‘ El- 
** bert,” in honor of him. 

Onthesecond of November, 1788, General Elbert 
died in Savannah, after a lingering illness, at the 
early age of forty-five years, leaving a widow and 
six children. His funeral was honored by the 
Cincinnati Society, the Masonic Lodges, and all the 
Military of that city. Minute guns were fired by 
the Artillery, and a funeral sermon delivered by the 
Reverend Mr. Lindsay. His remains were interred 
in the family cemetery, on the Mount at Rae’s 
Hall, about five miles above Savannah. His honor, 
patriotism, and valor are commemorated as ex- 
amples to future generations. 


2.—Letters written by General Elbert, from the 
originals in the collection of Rev. Doctor 
Sprague, of Albany, N. Y. 


SavANNAH. 6th May 1784. 
DEAR Sir, 

Your letter in answer to mine by Burns came 
to hand yesterday on my return from the S° Ward 
where I have been not a little active to secure 
Beards bluff, which I obtained a special warrant 
for, & am in hopes a few days will give us in 
possession with a line of blazed trees by way of 
barrier against intruders. Oswalds bluff is 
secured in the same way, or rather is to be. This 
last business is left to Mr Clark who I fancy wont 
loose time that can be helped. It remains with you 
to secure the bluff called White or Schofalite bluff 
abovetheOhorpy. Thislast is undoubtedly within 
the limits of the new County, & some yet think 
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Beards bluff in the same situation & therefore | 
for fear of accidents, a warrant for the latter must | 
be obtained by you, if it does no good the dam- | 
age will be small, but take youcare of K. I have 
no doubt but what we shall manage the one you 
mention ; we will with Clark against him. 

If we had supposed that you have been idle, 
it must be quite otherwise as you have no assis- 
tant, but itis to be lamented that you have be- 
come so remarkably strong as to break the skin 
anew by a violent exertion. Augusta was always | 
allowed to be a healthy place. I think this is a 
proof of it as you were rather in alow state when | 
you left town. pure leathy is sometimes the best | 
drink, especially when a man is very dry, how- 
ever I think a little Port wine at times wont be 
amiss. I bought the other day a case of 7 doz. | 
for you. Mrs. McLean has it & will forward 
prt to you by the first opportunity. All that 
can be said with respect to the rum [ ] Molasses 
&c., if by my ingenuity they can be found, you 
will have them. deer skins must not be [ ) if 
it can be avoided. I will lay a six pence that 
Russell sails without our skins. he is now at [ ] 
fathom hole & filling up fast. The accident, * * 

I fancy when Col Jackson knows that the dis- | 
appointment was occasioned by this misfortune, | 
he will curse the maker &I have no objection | 
to his caneing him. 

Pray let us be a little severe. do you continue | 
indisposed? If so, would not a short sea voyage 
be of service to you? Say yes, & I will come 
directly to Augusta & take your place for any time 
you please. I suppose my family could occupy 
your house during my stay there. 

Mrs McLean writes by this opportunity & Iam, 

Dear Sir, your very obet Ser 
S. ELBERT. 





Mr. ANDREW McLEAN 
AUGUSTA. 
P.S. If Mr. Telfair has not left Augusta, [ ] 
talk to him on the subject of your going aboard, 
You may be of service in Europe, as Col. Jackson | 
declines supplying us, on the extended scale we 
must carry on business. 





SAVANNAH, May 5th 1785. | 
Dear Sr, 

From the delay occasioned by the Post office it 
was but last February that I had the honor to | 
receive your letter of the 14th October. 

The eminent services which you have rendered | 
this country does not leave a doubt with me but 
what this Congress have fully come up to your | 
wishes. 

This letter will be handed you by Major Haber- 
sham & Mr Baldwin Delegates to Congress from | 
this State & will serve to make you acquainted 
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cated the contents of your letter, & I have their 
promise that they will most readily concur in any 
measure that may end to your advantage. 

That the remainder of your days may be passed 
in this land of Liberty with ease and happiness 
is the sincere wish of 

My dear Baron 
Your most obedt & 
Very hum! Sert 
8. ELBERT. 
The Honle Major-General 
BARON DE STUBEN, 





Aveusta, 28th Septemher 1785. 
SIR, 

I am informed that you have been appointed by 
Congress one of the Commissioners for treating 
with the Cherokees & all other Indians Southward 
of them, & wish to know from you whether that 
appointment will deprive the State of your acting 
as their Comissioner in having the temporary boun- 
dary line marked between us & the Creek In- 
dians as in that event the Council might have an 
opportunity of filling the vacancy with some 
other gentleman in order that the State Commis- 
sioners may take the advantage of transacting 
their business at the time of the General Treaty at 
Galphinton on the 24th of the next month. 

In a letter of the 224 Instant from Col. Haw- 
kins he requests that we may appoint a person in 
his stead for the completion of this business. 

I have the honor to be 
Sm 
your most obed & very hum! Sert 
S. ELBERT. 
The Honorable 
Major General McIntosu. 





3.— Obituary Notice of General Elbert, from 
The Georgia State Gazette or Independent Re- 
gister, of November 8, 1788. 

AUGUSTA, November 8th 


On the first day of November, died in Savan- 
nah, the Honorable Major General SamvEL ELBERT, 


| whose death has been long expected, from a te- 


dious & painful illness, which he bore undis- 
mayed & trusting in his God—To enumerate the 
many excellent qualities he possessed would bea 
task too great for my feeble pen to undertake : 
yet of him it may be said ‘‘ that in all the contro- 
** versics & difficulties this State has labored under, 
**he cheerfully participated; for which purpose, 
‘* (feeling an inclination for arms) stimulated by 
‘love of Country, he undertook to encounter her 
‘‘enemies in the field—disdaining anything that 


with those gentlemen to whom I have communi-| ‘‘ looked like shrinking back from danger—He 
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‘*was at the Siege of York-Town in Virginia, 
** where his Excellency Gen! Washington honor 
‘*him with the command of the grand deposite, 
“a post of great trust & much honor; & fully 
*‘answerd all the expectations of his General, 
**by a strict adherence to his commands.— 

‘* This State from a respect to his abilities made 


** him aMajor General of Militia, which was the | 


** last token of her affectionin that way, & which 
‘* finished his military career. 

‘Asa farther proof of the affection of his 
**countrymen, they by almost an unanimous 
**voice placed him at the helm of Government, 
“‘at a time when the affairs of the republic re- 
‘quired much attention, as well as deliberation ; 
“this important trust he executed with dignity, 
‘*& to their satisfaction. 
“& all Georgia felt the stroke which deprived 
“them of their gallant friend—<‘ thus to die is 
“to live an age & perhaps answers the end of 
‘* * life as well’” 

As a man his principles were just, cultivated by 

a good education; as a husband, no one better; 
he was an affectionate father, & a most compas- 
sionate master—possessing an honest heart supe- 
rior to the low arts of dissimulation & deceit ;—in 
all his actions he showed himself to be a man of 
honor—The inhabitants of Savannah bestowed 
all the honors of funeral rites to his memory & 
the whole town seemed as it were to be enveloped 
in the general sorrow—The members of the Cincin- 
nati, the militia of the county with the artillery, 
the citizens of the town & the respectable society 
of Free Masons, composed the solemn procession 
—Solemn indeed! for ELBerrt is no more. 

** immortal spirit farewell! thy weeping friend, 

* This last sad tribute to thy virtues pays; 

“Too true a mourner, justly to commend 

** And rich in reverence, tho’ poor in praise; 


“* But all Georgia will thy worth rehearse 
“ Thy afflicted friends repeat the solemn verse.” 


XV.—JOURNAL OF THE REVEREND SAM- 


UEL KIRKLAND, MISSIONARY AMONG | | 


THE ONEIDAS. 


Wira Iviusrrative Notes sy E. B. O'CALLa- | 


GHAN, LL.D., BY WHOM IT HAS BEEN Com- 
MUNICATED To THE HisToRIcCAL MAGAZINE. 


STOcKBRIDGE—SEPTEM® 3—1776.—Sctoutfor | 


Fort Stanwix—now called Fort Schuyler—where 
Iam ordered by the Commissioners, to reside : 


oe of my time & officiate as Chaplain to Col. | 
ayton’s* Regt —& whenever judged safe visit | 


the Oneidas. 
* Extas Dayton was Colonel of the Third Battalion of the 
New Jersey regiment. He entered public life at the age of 


nineteen, and in April, 1776, was ordered with his regiment | 


to join General Schuyler’s division of the American Army, 
and was despatched by that officer to Johnstown tv arrest Sir 
John Johnson and to disarm the tories in that quarter, On 
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But, alas! he’s dead, | 


8% 


ee 


| 
| tarried in Albany several days to receive a 
| speech from Gen! Schuyler to be sent forward to 
| the Seneka Indians—respecting two of our Pris- 
| oners who are said to be among that tribe—taken 

at y® Cedars. 
8. L.D—preached in Johnstown, to Col. 
| Nickles’* Regt 
10 arrived at Fort Schuyler— 
| 11—Wednesday prayed wh ye Regt 

15. L.D—preached—to the Regt in y@ after- 

|noon. Their work has crouded so much as to 
| prevent prerS prayers—y? weeke past. 
| 21st Saturday—arrived about 50 Indians of the 
| Oneida & Tuscarora’s tribes—a number of y® 
| former were from Onohoghgwage—These cama 
|on public business—In the Evens came threo 
Messengers from Oneida with great speed & ex- 
| pressS the importance of yit message by the war- 

hoop, as the ran—They brought intelligence of 
| Sir John Johnson's arrival at Oswego—& having 
sent an express to the Central Counsel house, to 
call the six Nations to Oswego. 

This alarms news—obliged them to proceed 
upon buisiness w® Col. Dayton yt Evens —I 
sat up till 3 O’clock in ye Morns with them. 

22. L. D.—Was obliged this day to be with 
the Indians—& y® garrison so hurried in work 
could not attend Divine service—only prayers at 
| Evens 
| 24 Tuesday. rect another Message from Oneida 
—contradicts ye alarm brought saturday Evens 

29—Lord’s day—The weather being so bad 
| the Regt could attend} Divine service. 
Ocros® 3. 1776.—A number of Indians came 
| to the Fort—spent considerable time with them, 
| till Saturday afternoon, when I set out for the 
| 
| 


| 


Oneida Village accompanied by several Indians 
& the officer & ten men—being late in day when 
| we left Ft S. & the road so excessive bad could 
not reach the Village, were obliged to sleep in the 
woods without any blanket, 
6 L. D.—Arrived at Oneida early in the 
morns —preached to a considerable Assembly 


1 expenses from Stock bridge to Albany 6s. 6d, 
In Albany, lodging & horse keepg 18s. 
from th uce jto F Schuyler 193. Td. 


| his arrival there, however, he found Sir John had taken to 
flight. Colonel Dayton was ordered to Fort Schuyler in July 
following; and in September, moved to Ticonderoga, where 
his regiment remained in garrison until the next year, when it 
| returned to New Jersey. In 1730, he was employed against 
| Knyphausen, and was also engaged against the enemy 
when it burned Springfield, N. J. In 1781, he aided in sup- 
pressing the revolt in the Jersey line; and on the seventh 
day of January, 1783, was promoted to the rank of Brigadier- 
general. He died very suddenly at Philadelphia, of gout in 
the stomach, in July, 1807, in the seventy-first year of his age, 
holding at the time the office of Major-general.—O'C, 

* Query. Colouel John Nicolson? He was ordered to pro- 
ceed with his Regiment into Tryon County, on the twenty- 
| fifth of August, 1776. Asnerican Archives, V. i. 1153.—O’C. 
| 


| t Sic. Ep. Hist. Maa. 
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7—preached a lecture this Evens: 


! 


' 


| January, 


Fort ScnuyLer 25th Ocron® 1776—Friday, 


9—Thursday returned to Fort Schuyler rode | Set out for Albany, with Col. Elmore’s leave to in- 


all the way in the rain! 

In this visit to the Indians—find them more 
divided in yit sentiments to the cause of liberty 
—& Enemies to the free & united States of Amer- 
ica do certainly increase among them. 

They report that the Cherokees have sent a 
large belt through all the back Nations—inform- 
ing that they are invaded by the Virginians & 
their blood actually runn’ —they earnestly re- 
quest the immediate assistance of their indian 
Allies. 


among them, that the Indians are upon a plan of | 
union—offensive & defensive among all their | 


different Tribes. 

13—Lords Day—preached twice to the Bat- 
tallion. 

14—Monday—informed by some Indians of 
8° Johns reasons for not attacking this post ye 


ensuing fall—viz—That he had a mixt company | 


of Chippewes & other foreign Indians who could 
not distinguish his tory friends, on Mohawk River 


from his Enemies—whom he greatly respected—& | 


Rather than they should suffer indiscriminately 
wth ye whigs he w4 defer it till spring—when 
the kg of England w4 furnish him w® a large 
body of troops for that purpose. 

17—Col. Elmore* wth four Companys arrived 
here to relieve Col. Dayton. 

19—This day gave to Col. Dayton an Acct of 


some-charges for scoutg parties which, he had | 


not charged to ye public—& entertaing of In- 
dian parties of which he had made no charge to 
the amt of eighteen Dollars—18 Dollars added 
12 Dollars more 30 totum 

20 Lord Day—Col. Dayton &his Regt march- 
ed for Albany. 

22 Tuesday recd some acct from the Indians 
which were in favour to our Cause—& Col. El- 
more requested my tarryg a few days longer & 


not to leave this post till Mr Spencer might be | 


procured to tarry here.during my absence. — 
This Eveng" informed that the Oneidas refused 


to send any of their young men in quest of three | 


tory deserters from Germanflats. viz. Col. Tin- 
brook,+ Honyost harkimer & Honyost Schuyler} 


1 N.B. Spent in this journey to Oneida—7 dollar:—& en- 
gaged to procure several small articles for several who are 
very necessitous. 

* Colonel Samvet E_more served as Major in the campaign 
against Canada, where he was promoted to the rank of Col- 
onel. 
pired, he proceeded to Connecticut where he raised another 
regiment with which he marched to Albany in the summer 
of 1776, and was ordered thence to Tryon county.—O’C. 

t+ Peter Ten Brork of Tryon, now Montgomery, County.— 

9 


t This is the well-known half fool half knave, who was 
afterwards the means of raising the siege of Fort Schuyler. 
He ultimately joined Sir John Johnson but returned to the 
Mohawk Country where he died, anno, 1818,—O'C, 


| volution. 
| thorough acquaintance with the language and customs ofthe 


The term for which his men were enlisted having ex- | 


form Gen! Schuyler of ye state of things among 
the Indians—particularly the follows things. 

1—Of a large black belt sent from the Chero- 
kees to ye back Nations & on its return, by way 
of Niagara to the Six Nations—Monday 21st 
brought to ye Oneidas by two Onondago’s 

The intention of this belt so far as it is known 
is to request the aid of ye remote Tribes of In- 
dians together wth ye Six Nations—to distress 
& destroy the Virginians—who have fell upon 


| the Cherokees without provocation (as yy report). 
I found by several hints from particular friends 


2dly The reasons why ye Oneidas refuse to 
take up tory deserters. 

38—Mohawk Squaw’s report & belt brought 
from Niagara. 

4—The Oneida 
Niagara. 

5—the absconding of some of ye Mohawks wth 
Major Tinbroek & Honyost Schuyler. 

6 a proposed reward to ye Oneida Chiefs for 
their friendly interposition in apprehending 5 
tory deserters. — 

25 L Day—preached at Kaghnawaga after 
divine service rode to Schenectady. 

30—Wednesday—arrived at Saratoga where I 
found Gen! Schuyler—informed him of y® state 


Sachems concludg to visit 


| of things among ye Indians. 


31—Thursday towards Evening set out for Al- 
bany—having leave to visit my family at Stock- 
bridge— 

Nov® 1—Friday at 2 o'clock P M. left Mr 
Dows at Green Bush—at Eleven in the Evens — 
arrived at Stockbridge—found my family all 
well— 

5—Tuesday left Stockbridge 

6—Wednesday Morng —reached Albany—P M 
—proceeded to Schenactedy in Company wth Mr 
Deen* having recd a speech & belt, to the Sene- 
kas concerng ye Prisoners 


* Judge James Dean was a native of New England. His 


| parents intending him for an Indian Missionary, he was 


sent at an early age to Oghquage to learn the Indian lan- 
guage. He afterwards entered Dartmouth College, and in 
1771, was appointed to accompany the Reverend Mr. Avery 
as an interpreter into the Oneida Country. He graduated 
in 1773, and in June, 1774, accompanied Mr, Frisbie on a 
Missionary tour to the St. Francis and other Canada Indians, 


| This visit was renewed in the course of the ensuing Spring, 


with a view tostrengthen the chain of friendship between 
these tribes and the American Colonies, now on the eve of re- 
When hostilities did commence, Mr. Dean’s 


Six Nations recommended him for public employment, and he 
was appointed (with the rank of Major,) Indian agent as well 
as Interpreter to the Northern Department. In the for- 
mer capacity he attended a Council at Onondaga, in 1776, a 


| Journal of which is published in the American Archives IV, 
|v. 1100. 
; against the Indians of Western New York, in 1779, when he 
| was present at the battle of Newtown, now Elmira, Chemung 
; County. He left a Journal of this expedition, but unfortunate- 


He accompanied General Sullivan’s expedition 


ly it has been destroyed. General Schuyler and others deeming 
it good policy, in 1780, to send a deputation of Indians on a 
visit to the French army and fleet at Newport, selected 
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9—Saturday 4 o'clock P M—reached Fort | 
Schuyler—found all well 

10—L. Day—preached in the Evens — 

11—Monday—sent ye belt by Mr Spencer— 
This week full business—& much crouded— 

17—L. D—preached both parts of ye Day— 

20—Wednesday—set out for Oneida—by ye 
request of y® Indians—reached ye village at 
evening— 

21. Thursday—delivered the Gen! speech | 
lately sent to Col. Elmore—& pieces of intelli- | 
gence—sat in company wth ye Chiefs most of ye 
day—& evens —till near midnight. 

N. B. Thomas Scravis & 4 more this day set 
out for the Senekas Country wth Gen! Schuyler’s 
speech concerning the prisoners. 
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XVI.—RECORDS OF THE CITY 
AMSTERDAM.—ContTinvuepb. 


IN COMMON COUNCIL 


OF NEW 


Resolved. That permission is hereby given to Henry B. | 
Dawson, Editor of Tur Hisrortca MaGaztne, to make copies 
of and to publish in that work, from time to time, such por- 
tions of the ancient Records of this Corporation and such of 
its papers on file as, in his opinion, shall serve to illustrate 
the early history of this State and City, and the character and 
habits of the inhabitants, provided the same shall be done un- 
der the direction and supervision of the Clerk of the Common 
Council; and that the said Records shall not be removed from | 
the Clerk’s Office. 

Adopted by the Board of Alderman, December 6, 1866. 

Adopted by the Board of Councilmen, December 10, 1866. 

Approved by his Honor the Mayor, December 13, 1866. 

D. T. VALENTINE, 
Clerk of the Common Council. 


[Original, not paged ; Translation, 135.) 

On Tuesday morning, the 4th March, Present, 
A. Van Hattem, Paulus Leendersen van der 
Grist, M. van Gheel, Willem Beeckman, and 
Pieter Wolfertsen. 


GysBert VANDER Donck* having been heard 


8 N.B. My travelling expences since I left Fort Schuler 
thro’ my whole Journey amounts to ten dollars, exclusive of 
my horse which is eight dollars, 





thirteen Oneidas and Tuscaroras and five Caghnawagas, who, 
accompanied by Mr. Dean, arrived on the twenty-ninth day 
of August at Newport, where they were received with much | 
attention and ceremony. At the close of the war, the 
Oneidas, granted him a tract of land, two miles square, on | 
Wood Creek, west of Rome, whither he removed in 1754. 
He resided here two years, when he exchanged his property 
for a tract in Westmoreland, known as Dean's Patent, to 
which he removed in 1786. In 1791, Mr. Dean was appointed 
Judge of the County of Herkimer, and filled that office until 
the erection of Oneida into a separate County, where he was 
appointed to a similar office in the latter. He also repre- 
sented the County in the Legislature, in 1803 and in 1808, In 
1813, he retired altogether from public life, and died full of 
years and honors, in September, 1823 

Judge Dean’s daughter, Electa, married the Hon, Joshua 
A. Spencer, of Utica, N. Y. 

Some interesting particulars of his life will be found in 
Tracy’s Men and Events of Oneida County.—O’C. 

* Gyspert VAN DER Donok. Vide Minutes of the Sessions | 
of Burgomasters and Schepens, of February 10, A. M., and 
17, and March 3, 1653, ante.—H. B. D. 





| March 3, 1653. 
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agreeably to the Order of the third of March, 


| answers that it is his full determination not to 


affirm by oath whether or not he has heard the 
iujurious language, nor that he has no public 
knowledge of it since, for the reason that itis a 
matter of doubtful character, and there has been 
much foolish talking about it, whereof no cate- 
gorical answers can be given. 

JAN VINJEt, absent. 


ANTONY VAN HARDENBERGH, persuant to the 
Order of the third of March, being closely ex- 
amined, resolves nevertheless not to testify, under 
oath, whether or not he has heard the injurious 
words uttered and that he has no public knowl- 
edge of it. 

HarMANvs Harroocu§ answers, as before, that 
he is determined not to give his testimony under 


| oath. 


The before-mentioned persons appearing to- 
gether, before the Court, persist in their former 
declarations. 





[ Original, not paged ; Translation, 136-138. ] 
In the afternoon of the 4th March, at the City 
Hall, Present, P. L. van der Grist, Pieter Wolfert- 
sen, M. van Gheel, land the Schout, C. Van Tien- 


hoven. 


Whereas, at the Session of the Burgomasters 


| and Schepens of this city of New Amsterdam, a 
| complaint has been made by Joost Goderis, as it 
|may be seen in its length and breadth in the 


proceedings of said Session on the tenth of Feb- 


| ruary last, to wit: that he, Goderis, had been 
| called hard names—a cuckold and a hornbeast 


—and by inspecting said Minutes more minutely, 


| that certain persons had asked and required of him 
| Lettres represailles to sleep with his wife, for the 


reason, as the requirants said, that Allard Antony 
did the same, and used other unbecoming lan- 
guage besides, whereupon it was then ordered 
that the Complainant should institute his suit, 
which he did on the seventeenth of February last : 
his opponents denying the cpprobrious terms, he 
requested that his witnesses might be examined 
on certain points of interrogation, who being 
justly exposed to suspicion in the matter, ap- 
peared, and giving no satisfactory or categorical 
answers, time was given them for consideration, 
and they: were ordered to be further examined in 


t Jan Vinsz. Vide Minutes of the Sessions of the Burgo- 
masters and Schepens, of February 10, A. M., and 17, and 
A sketch of his life may be found in Hist. 
Mag. 1., x., 861, ante.—H. B. D. 

¢t Antuony VAN Harpensuren. Vide Minutes of the Ses 
sions of the Burgomasters and Schepens, of February 17, 
and March 38, 1653, ante.—H. B. D. 

§ Harmanus Harrooau. Vide Minutes of the Sessions of 
the Burgomasters and Schepens of February 10, A. M., and 
17, and March 3, 1653.—H. B. D. 
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(January, 
the afternoon before a Committee thereto ap- | Buys* asked for a Lettre Represailles, whereupon 
pointed: and Wuereas, the said witnesses for | Joost Goderis replied, ‘‘ If you can prevail with 
the most part then referred to the answers given | «6 my wife, I am contented,” and that he had not 
by them in the forenoon, Goderis cited them, ac- | heard the name of Allard Antony mentioned : 
cording to law, to appear on the third of March, | he -testified, also, that he heard no such thing 
for the aforesaid end and object : and Wuerxas | from d’Wys; and that he has no further knowl- 
the said required witnesses, to wit : [137] Gysbert | edge of the matter, all of which, at the hands of 
van der Donck, Jan Vinje, Harmanus Hartoogh, | the Noble Schout, by order of the Burgomasters 
and Antony van Hardenbergh having judicially | and Schepens, the said Antony van Hardenbergh 





refused to give categorical answers with ‘‘ Yes,” 
or ‘‘No,” to the points of interrogation, and to 
give their answers under oath, according to the 
custom and manner of Courts, under the Rule, 
additional time was given to the said witnesses 


for reflection, until nine of the clock, the morrow | 
morning, at which time they having appeared, | 


excepting Jan Vinje, and having refused to testify 
in round words whether what they had answered 
was true or not, and whether or not they had 
heard the opprobrious words which had been 
uttered, and whether or not they will testify that 


they had public notoriety thereof, the which they | 


have hitherto declined to do: WHEREFORE the 


Burgomasters and Schepens find themselves ob- | 


ligated by their office and their oaths, on the 
Complaint made, to maintain the aforesaid God- 
eris, in his own and his wife’s reputation, as far as 


justice permits ; and marking the obstinancy and | 


refusal of the required witnesses aforesaid, they 
do Ordain by these presents, that the aforesaid 
Gysbert van der ‘Donck, Jan Vinje, Harmanus 
Hartoogh, and Antony van Hardenbergh are or- 
dered to remain and to be detained in their houses 
or lodgings, to the end that they may, themselves, 


consider still further whether or not they are | 
determined to give evidence to the truth under | 


oath, (as thay are bound to do, especially when 
required to do so,) and in case of their refusal 
and denial against the custom of the Courts, 
under the rule | ] 

[138] Done at the City Hall, in New Amster- 
dam, in theSession of Burgomasters and Schepens, 
aforesaid. 

Absent, Martin Krigier, Burgomaster, and Wil- 
hem. Beeckman and Allard Antony, Associate 
Schepens. 





(Original, not paged ; Translation, 138-139.] 


On Saturday afternoon, 3 of the clock, the 8th 
March, 16538, at the City Hall, Present, Paulus 
Leendersen van der Grist, Allard Antony, Pieter 
Wolfersen, with C. Van Tienhoven as Schout. 


ANTONY VAN HARDENBERGH examined on the 
points of interrogation of the third of March, 
and declares on the First point that he has not 
heard such. 

On the Second point, he answers it is true that 


has confirmed on solemn oath. 

On the points of interrogation of the third of 
March, HarManus Harrtooen, from Amsterdam, 
| aged twenty-four years, was examined and tes- 
| tified on the First point that he heard Bedloe 
call out ‘‘Cuckold,” without knowing to whom 

Bedloe alluded; and that he heard the [139] name 
| of Allard Antony mentioned several times with- 
out knowing what was said of him. 

On the Second point, he answers that Buys 
applied to Goderis for a Lettre Represailles to 
sleep with the wife of Goderis; and he declares 
that he did not hear of Allard Antony ; that this 
is the truth ; and that he knows nothing more of 
the matter, offering to confirm the same by oath, 
but, for reasons, time is given him for reflection 
until the next Court-day; and he is ordered, in 
the meantime, to be held in detention. 

GYSBERT VAN DER Donck, being examined, 
excepts, because he was only nineteen years old 
last January, and is, therefore, not of age; and 
| he undertakes, at the next Court day, to show by 

divers authors and jurists that for that reason, 
| he is not obliged to make oath concerning such a 
matter. 


JAN VINJE, with the other witnesses, have 
withdrawn themselves, remain absent, and were 
not examined. 


| 

| On Monday, the 10th March, 1653, at the City 

| Hall, Present, Arent Van Hattem, P. L. van der 

| Grist, W. Beeckman, Allard Antony, M. Van 

| Gheel, and P. Wolfertsen. 

| Prerer Kock, Plaintiff, os. ANNA VAN Vorst, 

| Defendant. 

| The Defendant in default.+ 

| Manin JANsEN, Plaintiff, os. Thomas SpysEr, 

| Defendant. 

| The Plaintiff states that the Defendant is try- 
ing to eject him from the land which he has hired 

| of the Defendant, before the expiration of the 

| ill ach tieiiatiaailabiats 

| *Jacon Buys. Vide Minutes of the Burgomasters and 


| Schepens, February 10, A. M. 





(Original, not paged: Translation, 140-149.] 








His descendants are undoubtedly among those who are 
| known as Botoz, B yor, etc.—H. B. D. 

t For particulars concerning this curious action see Minutes 
| of the Burgomasters and Schepens, of February 2%, and 


March 8, 1653.—H. B. D. 
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time mentioned in the contract; and saith that 
the landlord has not fulfilled his conditions, for 
which the Plaintiff lays claim to damages, agree- 
ably to specification.* 

The parties were heard ; and the dispute is re- 
ferred by the Burgomasters and Schepens, to Et- 
BERT ELBERTSENt and PETER CLASEN,t{ to be de- 
cided by them, as Arbitrators, according to their 
ability ; or, in case of their inability to do so, to 
report to the College a written account of their 
views. 

MARTIN JANSEN, Plaintiff, vs. Toomas Spicrer’s 
wiFE, Defendant. 

The Plantiff states that the Defendant had 
slandered him in Holland and done him very se- 
rious injury, compelling him to remove to this 
Country. 

[141] The Defendant demands the proof of 
this statement. 

The Plaintiff is ordered to prove 
tion. 

MARTIN JANSEN and GEERTJE JACOBS, 
tiffs, os. ELBERT ELBERTSEN and WILLIAM GER- 
RITSEN, || Defendants. 

The Defendants in default. 

JAN JANSEN, the Cooper,‘ Plaintiff, vs. 
RoEL ANTSEN, Defendant. ** 


his declara- | 


*Vide Minutes of the Burgomasters and Schepe NB, ‘of Feb. 
= 24. and March 3, ante.—H. B. D. 

LBERTSE ELbERTSEN Stoornorr, came to America while 
he was a mere lad, and was employe d by Wouter van Twiller 
as a farmer, for some ten or eleven years: when, on the 
twenty-sev enth of August, 1645, he married Ar.tsz CorneL- 
1ssEN, the widow of Ge rit WOLPHERTSEN VAN CouWENHOVEN, 
by whom he had two children. 

Soon after, he seems to have engaged in politics, 
pooeler side; and, in 1649 and 1650, he was one of the Nine 

en of New Amszerdam. 

In 1653, he resided at Amersfoort (Flatlands) and was a 
Magistrate there in 1654, 1656, 1657, 1660-4, and 1673. He also 
represented the town in Conventions and’ Assembly, in 1653 
and 1664.—H. B. D. 

+ Prerer Ciarssen, like his associate referee and the Plain- 
tiffin the cokes, v yas a resident of Amersfoort, where, in 1655, 
he was the Superintendant of Director-general Stuyvesant’ ~ 
farm, and a Magistrate, which latter office he also filled in 
1658, 1662, and 1663.—H. B. D. 

$ Geentsre [ Ge rtrude) Jacons, at the period referred to, 
was the wife of Rortorr Jansen Hagrs, a Norwegan and Re- 
ceiver of the Excise, to whom she was married on the nine- 


teenth of April, 1648. She was, when thus married, a widow | 


with children by her former husband; and by Roeloff she had, 
subsequently, Maryken, om Jochem, Albert, Willem, Geert- 
ie, and Johannas,—H. 

1 Witi1am Gerritsen, alee WrtutaM Gitrorp, an English- 
man, of very questionable character, resided in the city’s some 
years previous to this date; but itis not probable that 
the person referred to in the text. 

e find no mention of ay Oe person of this name in | 
the records of that eriod.— 

T “p’Curer.”—TRANSLATOR. 

Jan JANSEN, the Cooper, was a resident of the city in Octo- 
ber, 1645; but’ among the many bearing the same name, at 
that eriod, we cannot trace him farther than 1647.—H. B. D. 

DAM Ror LANTSEN. Of this name, there were at least 


two persons at the period refered to; and it is not known | 


which of them was the Defendant in this action. 

"One was a Timber-hewer, (Vide Minutes of Burgomasters 
and Schepens, February 17, 1653 ;) the other was a School- 
master in the Colony as early as October, 1638, and was, sub- 


sequently, sentenced to banishment, for an attempt to com- | 


mit a rape.—H. B. D. 
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The Plaintiff demands the payment of Twenty- 
three Guilders and Five Stuyvers, for Pork which 
the Plaintiff had loaned to the Defendant to sell 
for him. 

The Defendant acknowledges to have received 
the Pork and to have sold it to Luycas ELDER- 
SEN,* who refuses to pay for it because it was 
not good. 

The parties having been heard, the Burgomas- 


| ters and Schepens judge and condemn the Defend- 


ant to pay the Plaintiff the aforesaid sum, Pro- 
vided that the Defendant maintains his claim upon 
Luycas Eldersen, to whom the Pork was deliv- 


| ered, and that within one month. 


JAN CARREMAN,} Plaintiff, vs. Tomas Bacx- 
| TER,$ Defendant. 

| The Plaintiff requests the witness of the truth; 
| and since the witness on the part is absent, it is 
| ordered that the Defendant shall give his [142] 
testimony before the Secretary or Notary. 


| Serjeant HuyBert,§ Plaintiff, os. Jan CARRE- 
MAN, Defendant. 

| Defendant in default. 

| Henprick Eapertsen,| Plaintiff, 2s. 
| DRICK GERRITSEN, *! Defendant. 

The Plaintiff demands the payment of Thirty- 
| five Guilders, Sixteen Stuyvers, moneys paid out 
the last year for the expences of the Defendant in 
building his house. 

The Defendant contends that he does not owe 
so much. 

The Burgomasters and Schepens refer the par- 
ties to AUKEN JaAns** and CHrisTIAEN BARENT- 
sEN.t{t Carpenters, to examine into the matter, 
whether the Plaintiff has paid out so much, and, 
if possible, to get the parties to settle: or, other- 
| wise, to give in their verdict to the College. 


HEN- 


* Lvoas E_perstren was a Small Burgher of the city, of the 
| date of the fourteenth of April, 1657; but we find no other 
| pecticaters concerning him which are deserving of notice.— 

t CanMan.—TRANSLATOR. 

Beyond the fact that he was a resident of Hempstead, we 
have no particulars concerning Mr. Carman.—H. B. D. 

t Baxter—TRRASLATOR. 

This person seems to have been somewhat of an outlaw, if 
not a complete Pirate, rendering it necessary to call a Con- 
vention of the different Settlements to devise means of de- 
fence against his depredations This Convention was held 
at New Amsterdam, in November, 1653 —H. B. D. 

§ Serjeant Huyuert, probably one of the garrison, received 
from the Colonial authorities, on the sixteenth of May, 1647, 

alot on the Southern glacis ofthe Fort, at the extreme 
| point ¢ — attan Island; but nothing more is known of 

im. — 
| & Henprtok Eanertsen. Vide Minutes 0 
ters and Schepens, February 17, 1653.—H. 

| Hexpricx Gernttsen. Vide Minutes a the Burgomas- 
ters and Schepens, February 10, 1653.—H. B. D. 

* Avxen Jans. Vide din utes of the Burgomasters ana@ 
Schepens, February 10, 1653.—H. B. D. 

tt Curistrarn Barentsey, a Carpenter, subsequently re- 
siding near the Land-gate, [Broadway and Watl-street,] 
whose wife was Jannetjie Jansen. He was appointed a Fire- 
warden in 1656; made a Small Burgher, in om, 1657; and 
} died on the Delaware, about 1658,—H. B.D 


[oe Burgomas- 
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Jacos GERRITSEN SrTryCKER,* Plaintiff, vs. 
JAN GERRITSEN METSELAER,+ Defendant. 

The Plaintiff demands the payment of Four and | 
a half Beavers, and Eighteen Stuyvers, for goods 
had of him in the year 1651, delivered agreeably 
to his order. 

The Defendant admits the debt, but pleads in | 
excuse his inability to procure Beavers according 
to obligation. 

The Burgomasters and Schepens give judg- 
ment that the Defendant shall pay according to 
his obligation, or that he shall tender, within [143 
eight days from the date hereof, in lieu thereof, 
the amount claimed in good Seawant, at the price | 
for which the Plaintiff can purchase the Beavers, 


Tuomas Gripy,t Plaintiff, 7s. Borcer Jonis- 
SEN,§ Defendant. 

The Defendant is charged with having struck | 
the Plaintiff, running after him with an open 
knife, and with having driven four oxen out of | 
his stable without his permission ; which oxen the | 
Plaintiff had hired of the Defendant. This dis- | 
pute had been committed to an arbitration, which 
Borger Jorissen had disregarded. 

The Defendant brings before the Court the 
contract made between him and the Plaintiff, and 
contends that he has been greatly defrauded by 
the Plaintiff. 

By the Burgomasters and Schepens, it is or- | 
dered that the parties be served with a copy of | 
the points of the opposite party, so that, at the | 
next Court-day, written answers may be given in 


and the parties prove their respective declara- | - 


tions. 


(January 
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Wittem Prerersen,* Plaintiff, os. CLAEs 
HENDRICKSEN, Defendant. 

The Plaintiff demands that the Defendant shall 
give hive a Deed of the premises purchased of 
him; and that, according to the oldest Deed in 


| his possession. 


The Defendant shows out of his conveyance 
that [144] it belongs to G. Loockerman,} to give 


| the conveyance and transport, since it is nothing 


but fetching the transport. 

The parties having been heard by the Burgo- 
masters and Schepens, it is ordered that the 
Plaintiff shall have a copy of the principal Deed ; 
but the Defendant cannot give a sufficient con- 
veyance in his own name.t 


Matewrs§ Vos, Plaintiff, vs. ApDRIAEN KeEy- 
sER, | Defendant. 

The Plaintiff as the Curator of the Estate of 
Andries Johan Kristman, demands payment of 
Twenty-seven Guilders, thirteen Pennings, the 
amount of a book-account. 

The Defendant admits that he received all the 
articles named, except one mixing measure, one 
pint measure, and one snuffers, amounting to- 
gether to Seven Guilders, thirteen Pennings ; and 
he brings in an account of Silver and Gold lace 
delivered to the deceased, Kristman, on the eighth 
of May, 1652, amounting to Thirteen Guilders, 
twelve Pennings, so that he remains in debt only 
Six Guilders, Eight Pennings: and declares the 
same to be true, offering, if required, to verify the 
same by oath. 


* Witiem Prerersen, a Mason, and the Company’s Over- 


| seer in that Department. 


* Jacos Gerritsen Stryoxer, was a Great Burgher of the 
city of New Amsterdam; but we have no further account of 
bim.—H. B. D. 

t The Mason, and doubtless the origin of the name of Mrs- 
BLER.—TRANSLATOR. 

For particulars concerning Jan Gerritsen, the Mason, see 
the notes tothe Minutes of the Burgomasters and Schepens, 

or February 10, and March 8, 1653.—H. B. D. 

+ Tnomas Gripy, an Englishman, from Devonshire, of very 
questionable character. 

In 1646 he was arrested as a Receiver of stolen goods, an 
enticer of others to steal, anda thief; and his wife, Mana 
Roberts, testified to his guilt of the first of these charges. 
which he also confessed, as well as his guilt of the secon 
charge; while he denied the third. : 

He was subjected to torture, ag ge and “banished the 
“country, for ever;” yet in 1656, he was again arrested in 
Gravesend, for driving off George Baxter’s cattle, then under 
seizure, and, although seventy years of age, he was again 
sentenced to pay the costs of the prosecution and to be ban- 
ished for twelve years.—H. B. D. 

§ The son of Joxzis or GeorGe.—TRansLator. 

Borcer Jorissen was by trade a Farrier and Horse-shoer, 
and Director Kieft, in 1639, gave him a lease of the Com- 
par’ anvil, bellows, and one half the forge, for four years. 

e subsequently engaged in an illicit Trade to the North- | 
ward; and he was also an unlicensed Tavern-keeper. 
both of these he was fined. 

He married Engetjie Mans, on the eighteenth of Decem- | 
ber, 1639, by whom he had Cathryn, Maryken, Joris, Janne- 
ken, Hermanns, Elsjie, Claes, Lysbeth, Johannes, and Elias. | 

He was a Small Burgher of the city, of the date of April 
17. 1657.—H. B. D. 


For | 


Either he, or another of the same name, was subsequently 


| a Tavern-keeper.—H. B. D. 


t+ Govert LoooxrerMans was a Merchant residing on what 


| is now Hanover-square. 


He came to New Netherland as Cook’s-mate on the yacht 
St. Martyn, and was taken into the Company’s service, in a 
very subordinate capacity. By economy, he saved enough to 
enter into trade, commanding his own vessel; and, soon 
after, became the American Agent of Gillis Verbruggen & 
Co., of Amsterdam. He became one of the wealthiest burgh- 
ers of New Amsterdam. 

He married Marritjie Jans, on the eleventh of July, 1649 ; 
had Marritjie, Jannetjie, and Jacob ; and died in 1671. 

Oloff Stevensen van Courlandt married his sister, Anneken ; 
Jacob Wolfersen van Couwenhoven married his sister, Mag- 
daleentjie, and Jacob Leisler was his son-in-law.—H. B. D, 

+ The property in question adjoined the property of Jan 
Damen, on der Strandt, (the Strand or North site of Pearl- 
street, between Whitehall and Broad streets). 

Govert Loockermans conveyed it to Hendricksen, on the 
twentieth of February, 1659; (Patents, Book H H, Part L, 
2) and on the twenty-eighth, the latter conveyed it to Pieter- 
sen, Jbid., 15.)—H. B. D. 

§ Matroew.—TRANSLATOR. 

Matewis Vos.—Matheus de Vos, not Matthew Vos, as 
supposed by the translator—the Keeper of the City-hall, and 
subsequently, Marshall and Notary-public, resided on the 
North side of Brouwer-street (Stone-street, between White- 
hall and Broad streets). 

He was a soldier, in the Company’s service, at the date re- 
ferred to in the text; and was discharged in December, 1655. 
He was a Small Burgher of April, 1657, married the widow 
of Philip Geraerdy; and died in 1663.—H. B. D. 

! Apriagn Keyser. Vide Minutes of the Governor and 


| Council, January 23, 1648, 
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The Plaintiff demands that since the Estate is 
insolvent, the Defendant shall come in with other 
creditors for his claim. 

The Burgomasters and Schepens are of opinion 
that the Defendant may deduct his account [145] 


and the articles which he has not received from | 


the sum demanded. 


MarTewis Vos, Curator as aforesaid, Plaintiff, | 


os. WILLEM VEs | * 

The Plaintiff demands the payment of Nine 
Guilders, five Pennings, according to the ac- 
count of deceased, Kristman. 

The Defendant denies the debt; declares upon 
his honor that he has fully satisfied Andries 


Kristman ; and that he does not owe him any | 


thing whatever. 


The Burgomasters and Schepens refuse to ad- | 


mit the Plaintiff's demand. 


Matewts Vos, as Curator aforesaid, Plaintiff, 
vs. PAuLUs Hrymans,+ Defendant. 


The Plaintiff demands the payment of Twenty- | 


eight Guilders, ten Pennings, according to the 
book of [ Andries] Kristman, deceased. 

The Defendant does not deny that he had such 
things, but demands Thirty-eight Guilders, ten 
Pennings, which the deceased Kristman owes to 
him. 

By the Burgomasters and Schepens, it is or- 
dered that the Defendant prove his demand, by 
the next Court-day. 


Matewts Vos, as Curator aforesaid, Plaintiff, 
vs. ANNEKE HeEnpricx, wife of Jan Van Bil, 
Defendant. 

Jan Van Bil appears, 

The Plaintiff demands the payment of Twenty- 


four Guilders, eighteen [146] Pennings, accord- | 


ing to the book-account. 
The Defendant does not recognize the account, 
for he has paid it. 


The Burgomasters and Schepens condemn him 


0 pay the demand within one month from the | 
date hereof, or, otherwise, to prove that he has | 


settled it. 


CARLL VAN BruGGe,§ as Vendue-master of the 


* The other letters illegible from decay.—TRransLator. 

t Pautts Hermans, the Company’s Negro-driver, from 

1647 until 1656, and a Small Burgher of April, 1657, was from 

Leyden ; married the widow ving Barentsen, on the 
a 


twelfth of February, 1645 ; and Paulus, Paulus, and 
Heyman. He lived on the extreme point of the island, 
South-west from Fort Amsterdam.—H. B. D. 
t Jan Van Bu. Nothing has been found concerning this 
man. 

There was a Jan Aertsen van der Bilt in the Colony ; but 
it is not known that this entry referred to him.—H. B. D. 


§ Cartt Van Brvace was a Commissary at Fort Orange ; 
8 Book-keeper in the Company’s service at New Amsterdam; 
temporarily the Provincial Secretary; from 1654 until 1657 
the English Secretary; in 1661, Commissary of Stores, and 
Clerk of the five towns on Long Island. 


He married the widow Sara Cornelis, on the third of Nov- 


ember, 1647; and died at Flushing, in 1682.—H. B. D. 
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Estate of the deceased Kristman, Plaintiff, vs. 
WILuLeM Prerersen, Defendant. 
; . Concerning the payment of Thirty-two Guil- 
| ders, seven Pennings, for the purchase of certain 
articles belonging to the said Estate. 

The Defendant acknowledges that he purchased 
| the articles, and requests that Six Guilders due 
to him from Kristman be credited. 

The Defendant is condemned to pay the Plain- 
tiff for the goods purchased by him; and to 

bring his demand of Six Guilders in suit against 
| the Curator of the Estate. 

Francois Fyn,* Plaintiff, vs. CorneLis JAN- 
SEN CoELEN,+ Defendant. 

The Plaintiff declares that he had sent certain 
| goods, by the Defendant, to the South, on these 
conditions :—that he might traffic them and do 
| therewith as with his own, and what he did not 
| sell he might return ; and in respect to what the 
| Defendant might have sold, they consented to 
leave to arbitrators ; that, accordingly, for one 
| piece of Fustian, given [147] out to him (the De- 

fendant) the Plaintiff has received no compensa- 
tion ; and that for this the Plaintiff demands pay- 
ment. 

The Defendant acknowledges that he received 
| the goods; that he delivered the one piece of 
| Fustian, together with some articles of his own 
| cargo, to one Jan Schudt, {who having been mur- 
| dered by the Indians, he never received any pay- 

ment for the same; and he contends that he is 
| not bound to pay for it. 

The parties having been heard, the Burgomas- 
ters and Schepens, after reflecting well on the 
| subject, do judge that Cornelis Jansen shall pay 
the Plaintiff for the said piece of Fustian, as much 
as it shall be found he has obtained from the 
| heirs of Jan Schudt ; and that the Plaintiff shall 
make no further claim against the Defendant. 

CORNELIS JANSEN CoALEN, Plaintiff, vs. JAN 
NaGet,*| Defendant. 

The Plaintiff demands from the Defendant, as 
| the husband of the deceased, Jan Schudt, payment 
| according to the account of goods delivered to 

the deceased, in the South-river of New Nether- 
land, sold to him on condition that he should pay 
for them on his return, and if not sold he might 
return them. 

The Defendant shows by attestation that the 

Plaintiff had not absolutely sold the goods to 


* Franoois Fyn was the Grantee of Hog, now Manning’s 

iat but we have found little else concerning him.— 

+ Cornetis Jansen Corey, was Skipper of the Yacht ’¢ 

| Vliegende Hart ; and he a to have assumed some au- 
thority in Achtet Col, which was contested. 

He was engaged in trade with the South-river ; and in 

that connection undoubtedly received the goods referred to. 


—H. B. D. 

+ Soatt.—TRANSLATOR. 

§ Jan Nace. We have found nothing whatever con- 
cerning this person.—H. B. D, 
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Jan Schudt, deceased, but had delivered the [148] 
same for their mutual profit, and contends there- 
fore that since Jan Schudt had been intrusted with 
the goods and had been murdered, that such goods 
had been sufficiently paid for by his death ; and 
that, for that reason, the Defendant is not obli- 
gated to pay for the same. 

The Plaintiff, at his request, is entitled to a 
copy of the Attestation, and was ordered to prove 
his own Declaration. 


CaRLL vAN BruaGe, Plaintiff, vs. CoRNELIS 
JANSEN, SENIOR, Defendant. 
The Defendant absent. 


Preter Kock, Plaintiff, vs. ANNEKE VAN VORST, 
Defendant. 

The Defendant appeared personally before the 
Court with her father-in law, presenting a written 
answer to the written demand of Pieter Kock, 
the Plaintiff, which answer having been read be- 
fore the Plaintiff, he requested a copy of the 
same that he might reply thereto. 

The Plaintiff's request was granted. 





SAMICTIN, THE WIFE OF CASPAR STENNIETS, 
Plaintiff, vs. Jupickrm VERLETSs, Defendant. 

This is a dispute concerning wages. 

The Burgomasters and Schepens, finding the 
parties in this action had made no written agree- 
ment, and narrowly observing the statements of 
each party, do decide that the wages shall be col- 
lected by the Plaintiff at Amsterdam, upon the 


arrival of the [149] ship; and, further, having | 


- considered the confession of the Plaintiff, it is 
also adjudged that the freight from Holland shall 
be deducted in full from the wages ; and for the 
adjustment of the account of the goods received, 
the following persons are, by these presents, auth- 
orized to effect the same, viz.; Jacob van Cou- 
wenhoven and Pierre Cornelisen Vanderveen. 


On the prayer of GULYAEN JANSEN, Carpenter's 
apprentice of van der Donck, presented to the 
Court, wherein he requests that he may be set 
free, for reasons therein set forth, it is endorsed: 
**The Burgomasters and Schepens are of the 
** opinion that the Petitioner shall provisionally 
**return to his service; and if he has anything 
“* further to offer he has the liberty of presenting 
** the same.” 


GYSBERT VAN DER Donck and HARMANUs Har- | 


TOOGH appeared, pursuant to the order of the 
eight of March last, as witnesses in the suit of 
Joost GopERIS ; and because of the absence of 
the Schout they were ordered to be detained until 
they shall be discharged. 


GYSBERT VAN DER Doncx presented his excep- 
tion to the Court, showing that he was not bound 
to make oath in the matter, and requested that, 
upon his promise to appear at every citation, he 
may be relieved, provisionally, from his detention, 
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in order that he may attend to his necessary busi- 
ness, which, by his petition, he prays may be 
granted to him. 





[ Original not paged ; Translation, 150, 151.] 


At a Joint Session of the Director-general and 
Councillors of New Netherland, the Burgomasters 
and Schepens being present, with the exception 
of Martin Crigier, who is absent. 

After reading the Epistle of the Noble Di- 
rectors, etc. communicating the last intelligence 
from New England, concerning the preparations 
there, but whether for defence or offence is un- 
known to us, it is jointly Resolved and Decreed, 

First: That the whole body of the Burghery 
shall keep watch by night, in such places as 
shall be particularly designated by the Director- 
general and Council and Burgomasters aforesaid : 
in the meantime it shall assemble at the City 
Tavern, the present Watch-house. 

SEconp: It is considered necessary, first of all, 
| to repair the fortress at New Amsterdam, and to 
| make it sufficiently strong. 

Tutrp: Taking into consideration the fact that 
the fortress at New Amsterdam is not sufficient to 
contain all the inhabitants nor to protect the 
houses and habitations within this City, it is 
deemed necessary to enclose the greatest part of 
the City with upright Palisades and small Breast- 
works, so that in case of necessity all the inhabi- 
tants may retire within the inclosure and as far 


property against an attack; for the present, it 
is deemed unne{151 cessary to enclose and protect, 
in this manner, the outside villages, where the 
inhabitants live scattered and apart, in conformi- 
ty with the good intent and directions of their 
High Mightinesses our Governors ;* nor is it practi- 
cable to protect these against any attack, and it is 
considered more expedient to concentrate all the 
New Netherland force in one place, for the sake 
of better defence. 

Fourtru: It is deemed necessary to devise 
some way to raise money with which to effect 
and accomplish the foregoing and whatever else 
| may be necessary for the purpose of defence ; and 


| Councillors and the aforesaid Magistrates, shall, 
after due deliberation, compare their views, and 


tion. 

Firtu: It is ordered that the Skipper, Jan 
Jansen Vischer,* shall be spoken to privately to 
fix his sails, to have his piece loaded, and to keep 
his vessel in readiness on all occasions, whether by 
| day or by night; and if anything else shall be 

necessary for defence, it shall be sent to him. 





* Marsoors.—TBANSLATOR. 


as is practicable to defend themselves and their | 
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| on this subject, the Noble Director-general and 


from them, to-morrow, come toa joint Resolu- | 
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‘i Done, on the thirteenth of March, 1653, in Ses- 
} sion as aforesaid, in Fort Amsterdam, and resumed 
this 14th March. 
A. Van Harrem, Burgomaster, 
1.] — 
P L van per Grist STUYVESANT 
and Wiiu. BeroxmMan La MontaGne 
sters Pieter WoLFrEeRsEN The Fiscal Trennoven 
° M. Van Guee. Bran Newton 
tion Atarp ANTONY ‘ 
7 Attested by me 
Di- CaRLL VAN Bruaae, Secretary. 
ence 
tions 
un- jj 
ed, ff XVII.—EARLY VOYAGES FROM EUROPE 
ome 4 TO AMERICA. 
ctor- 1.—NorTIce oF A PassaGE IN IcELANDIC CHRON- 
aid: | ICLES MENTIONING A PRE-SKANDINAVIAN Voy- 
City § AGE TO AMERICA. 
all, By J. Carson Brevoort, PRESIDENT OF THE 
d to & Lona Istanp HistoricaL Socrery. 
that Many notices of voyages to Continental Amer- 
att ica, previous to what may be called its formal dis- 
the covery by Columbus, are now admitted as satis- 
it is factorily proving that it was known to the Ice- 
+ of landers, and perhaps also to the Faroe and Irish, 
at before the year 1492. We have the Icelandic 
= narratives of the discoveries of Greenland, by 
"t S Gunnbiorn, in 877; its settlement by Eric the 
Be Red, in 986; Biarne’s view, in the same year, of | 
t. it lands to the south-west of it ; Leif's explorations, | 
tect in 1000, of lands which were visited and colonized 
: r “ by Thorfinn Karlsefne, in 1007; andof other visits 
on to the so-called Vineland up to the year 1347; 
their all which are admirably edited by the late Pro- 
racti- We fessor Rafn in his Antiquitates Americana, and 
| it is lead to the irresistible conclusion that North 
1 the | America was really the scene of these adventur- 
sake My US undertakings. But the narratives were not 
") known to other European sailors, and it is not 
‘ovias | probable that Columbus, on his voyage to Iceland, 
fect learned anything from the old Chronicles concern- 
an ing land to the west. He believed, until his 
al death, in 1506, that he had reached Asiatic lands ; 
| amid and the Spaniards were not fully aware of the 
shall, full importance of his discoveries, until Nunez 
onl de Balboa, in 1518, first saw the vast Pacific, | 
solu which was crossed by Magellan, in 157. Even 
> as late as 1540, the King of France, in a grant to 
Jen Jacques Cartier, calls Canada, ‘un des bouts | 
sly to de V Asie,” one of the points of Asia.1 ; 
keep | If the Spaniards and French were so long in 
er by learning that they had a really new W orld before 
Il be them, it may well _be supposed that the Skandin- 
} avian navigators did not dream of having touched 


1. See Voyage de Jacques Cartier aux Canada en 153A. 
Appenidce, pp. 18—20. Michelant’s Edition. 1865. 
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| upon a new Continent. They were, besides, not 
| given to writing long or detailed accounts of their 
explorations, and appear to have made no maps 
| to represent them. 
| Besides the meagre though credible accounts of 
| the Icelandic discoveries, we have the narrative of 
the Zeno brothers, Venetians, who resided on the 
| Faroe Islands from 1380 to 1405, or longer, and 
| who mention visits to lands far off to the west 
| called Estotiland and Drogeo. Then Dicuil, an 
| Irish monk, as early as the beginning of the ninth 
| century, and Adam of Bremen, in the second 
| half of the eleventh, have left us traces of navi- 
| gations to thenorth. There is the voyage of Madoc 
| from Wales, about 1170, and some fabulous ac- 
| counts of the Island of Saint Brandan, and of 
| other islands in the Atlantic ; Szkolnys voyage, in 
1476, &c.; all pointing to explorations west- 
| wardly in the Atlantic. There are many traces 
| of a regularly pursued navigation by the Basques, 
| of a very early date, in the Atlantic, which at an- 
| other time we propose to examine. Humboldt 
| believes, (Hx. Orit. ii. 148,*) that the Basque 
| fishermen were the rivals of the Skandinavians 
| and Irish in navigation, and hopes that new re- 
| searches will be made to clear up the dim light 
| thus far shed upon Atlantic explorations. 
| From Michel, in his Pays Basque, we learn that 
| this seafaring people boast of having, long before 
| Columbus, been in the habit of visiting America ; 
and Mons. Estancelin believes that the lost ar- 
chives of Dieppe contained records of such voy- 
ages. We believe that among the fabulous islands 
in the Atlantic, on charts previous to 1500, there 
is one, sometimes named ‘Isola Verde,” and 
| sometimes ‘‘ Isle de Mai,” which from its unvary- 
| ing position in latitude forty-six north, and from 
| its being represented in one case as surrounded by 
abank, was intended to represent a real land, 
| that is Newfoundland. The Green Bank and 
Isle of May, on the south of Newfoundland, were 
no doubt, the points thus designated. Should 
researches be made with this view, they might de- 
velop interesting results. 

However, leaving these later explorations to be 
carefully investigated hereafter, we propose at 
| present, simply to draw attention to a remarkable 
| incident mentioned in the Heimskringla and in 
another Icelandic manuscript, which does not 
seem to have attracted the notice of the learned 
author of the Antiquitates Americane. 

Among the Eddas and Sagas, in verse or prose, 
| the Heimskringla, or History of the. Kings of 

Norway, is the only professedly historical chronicle 
which deals with facts, to the exclusion of all fabu- 
lous or traditional incidents. It was written by 
| Snorri Sturluson, who was born in 1178 and died 


* We quote at the end of this article, Humboldt’s passage 
as interesting and appropriate, 
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in 1241, being a lineal descendant of Gudleif, one 
of the early Bishops of Greenland. 

Professor Rafn in his work above mentioned, 
published in 1837, quotes passages from eighteen 
old Manuscripts, in which the visits of the Norse- 
men to America are mentioned. The ji/th one in 
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the series is an extract of the Heimshringla, | 


and the passage which he gives is copied in fac- 
simile from the Arna Magnean Codex, and is 
again given in the text, page 191 of his work, in 
the original Icelandic, in Danish, and in -Latin. 
We quote the Latin version, probably his own. 


‘SVINLANDIA BoNA INVENTA.  Leivus, _filius 
** Ririki Rufi, apud regem Olavum candem hiemem 
** (999-1000) transegit, honore habitus, et Chris- 
**tianorum sacra amplexus est. Ea vero estate, 
**cum Gizurin Islandiam profectusest, Rex Olavus 
** Leivum in Greenlandiam misit ad annuntiandam 
‘*¢ibi religionem Christianam ; qui et ea estate in 
** Grenlandiam profectus est. Zomines in mari 
**invenit, fracte navis tabulatis innatantes, eisque 
‘* quailiatus est ; tam quoque invenit Vinlandiam 
**Bonam, et proximo autumno in Greenlandiam 
‘* venit, eo sacerdotem et alios clericos viros addu- 
** cens, et Brattahlidam ad patrem Eirikum manendi 
** causa concessit ; ex quo tempore Leivus Fortu- 
‘*natus appelatus est. Eirikus vero pater ejus 
*‘constare ait Leivo rationem, gui naufragos 
*< aperto mari servasset, idemque hominem noxium 
‘* (sic sacerdotem appelavit) in Greenlandiam de- 
** portasset.”’ 


In this passage it seems that Leif found mari- | ad “ea 
! r 5 | our coasts at this time, but when it is remembered 


ners who had been shipwrecked, and helped 
them ; but the fact would have but little signifi- 
ficance, for Sturluson does not indicate the pre- 
cise point at which these men were found. How- 
ever, the fair conclusion is, that it was while on 
his way to Vinland, else the occurrence would not 
have been mentioned. If he had met them while 
on his way to Vinland, which is generally con- 
ceded to be New England, then Leif was not the 
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**si ita est, oceanus sese inter Vinlandiam et 
‘*Marklandiam insinuat. Dicitur Thorfinnus 
‘*Karlsefnius cecidisse ligna, scopis domesticis 
‘*apta, et posterius iter suscepisse ad queerendam 
‘** Vinlandiam illam bonam; refertur porro quod 
‘*is et socii in eum locum venerint, ubi sitam 
‘‘esse hance terram putarent, sed quod ii ab 
‘*ulteriore investigatione detinerentur et nullas 
‘*bonas terre fruges*inde secum apportarent. 
‘** Leifus, Fortunatus dictus, primus Vinlandiam 
‘‘invenit, in quo etiam itinere mercatores, oceani 


‘* nericulis vevatos, reperit, ac eorum vitam Dei § 


‘** misericordia adjutus servavit ; is insuper Chris- 
‘*tianismum in Grenlandiam introduxit, qui ibid- 
‘‘em adeo increvit, ut sides ibi episcopalis in 
**loco Gardar dicto, fundata esset. Anglia et 
‘* Scotia unam efliciunt insulam, licet utraque 
**earum regnum sit speciale. Est Irlandia insula 
‘magna ; Islandia similiter magna est insula, ab 
‘*Trlandia boream versus sita. Ommnes hae terre 


“* sitee sunt in ea mundi parte, que Europa voca- J 


“ter.” 
This remarkable passage confirms the story of 


| the shipwreck, and further distinctly states that 


they were ‘‘ mercatores,” merchants. But its 
great value is in the statement that Leif found the 
vastaways While on his way to the discovery of 
Vinland from Greenland. If then, the story is 
to be believed, the shores of continental America 
were visited by merchants before the year 1000. 
It would be rash to assert from these slight data 
that vessels from Europe habitually frequented 


that the Gulf Stream, which runs from West to 


| East, would prevent the possibility of a ship's 
| drifting so far out of her course to the westward, 
| we may suppose that these mariners, so oppor- 


first discoverer or visitor from the Old World to | 


the New. 

This incident is again alluded to in another old 
manuscript quoted by Professor Rafn. It is a 
geographical fragment, written in old Danish, 
and as he thinks (p. 279) near the end of the 
fourteenth century. We quote a great part of the 
fragment on account of the curious geographical 
opinions it puts forth. It is given on pages 290 
—293 of the work, in the original Danish and in 
Latin. We give the last only. 


“ . . . 


A finibus Bjarmie porriguntur per 
** hyperboreas regiones varie terree, non habitate, 
‘*ad Groenlandise terminos usque. A meridie 
** Greenlandic sita est Hellulandia,” (Newfound- 
land, according to Rafn,) ‘‘deinde Marklandia, 
‘unde via non longa ad Vinlandiam Bonam, 


tunely rescued by Leif, were visiting these coasts 
for a special purpose, and that probably they 
were fishermen in search of whales or cod-fish. 

It appears from this passage that Vinland was 
supposed to be a part of Africa, while Markland, 
(Nova Scotia) Helluland, (Newfoundland) and 
Greenland, were considered a part of Europe. 
This theory was held by the northern geographers, 
proving their ignorance of the true form of the 
South Atlantic; while on the other hand south- 
em geographers always represented the North 
Atlantic as closed and connected with Europe, 
thus deferring to the supposed knowledge gained 


| by the Danish navigators. 


ExTRACT FROM HUMBOLDT, REFERRED TO IN THE 
PRECEDING PAPER. 


‘*There can be no doubt but that the Basques 
‘and the people of Celtic origin in Ireland, car- 
‘*rying on fisheries on distant coasts, were con- 
‘*stantly the rivals of the Scandinavians in thé 
‘*North Atlantic; nor that these last, in the 


**quam nonulli putant ab Africa porrigi, quod | ‘‘ eighth century, were even preceded in the Faroes 
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‘and in Iceland by Irish navigators. Notwith- 
‘‘standing these proofs of nautical activity, it 
“appears not the less extraordinary that this 
‘* Prince Madoc, ‘leaving Ireland to the North,’ 
“avoiding therefore the intermediate stations 
‘‘which had favored the Scandinavian discoveries, 
‘should have carried his adventurous voyage to 
‘*the coasts of the United States, and that he 
‘*should have returned to Wales to procure new 
‘colonists. It is to be hoped that at the present 
‘‘time, when criticism is severe without being 


‘‘disdainful, new researches may be made_on the | 


‘‘ ground itself, and all that relates to the disap- 
“pearance of Madoc ap Owen Gwineth be col- 
‘lected from traditions and the old Welsh chroni- 
‘‘clers. I do not agree in looking with contempt 
‘‘ at these national traditions, as is too often done; 
‘‘on the contrary, I am firmly persuaded that with 
“oreater assiduity, the discovery of facts, now 
“entirely unknown, will throw great light on 
‘those historical problems relating to navigation 
‘“‘in the middle ages. They will explain the 
‘‘striking analogies presented between the relig 
‘‘jous traditions, the divisions of time and works 
‘of art of America and the east of Asia, and 
‘“‘the migrations of the Mexicans, etc.” Hxamen 
“* Critique, ete., ii, 148. 


XVIII.—FLOTSAM. | 


[These scraps have been picked up in various places, and 
brought to this place, ‘‘asthey are,” without any voucher 
for their correctness and with no other object than to secure | 
for them the attention of our readers. 

We invite discussion concerning each of them; and if any | 
of them are incorrect or doubtful, we invite corrections.—Ep. | 


Hist. Maa.) 


Firz-GREENE HALLECK. 
To THE EpIToR OF THE TRIBUNE. 

Str: In the interesting letter of your special | 
correspondent from Guilford, Conn., containing 
an account of the funeral of Fitz-Greene Halleck, 
published in Tue Trreune of to-day, it is stated 
that the old stone house was ‘ built by the first | 
“settlers of Guilford, in 1639, and occupied | 
‘‘more than two hundred years ago by Halleck’s 
‘‘ancestor, the Reverend John Eliot, the well- 
‘‘known missionary, whose labors among the red | 
‘*men earned for him the title of ‘ Apostle of the 
‘** Indians.’ It was also the home of that godly | 
‘‘man, Henry Whitfield, who built the mansion,” 
&e. 

The Reverend John Eliot, the ‘‘ Apostle tothe In- | 
‘*dians” (correct title) did not reside in Guilford. | 
His home was in Roxbury, Mass., where he died 
and was buried. Your correspondent evidently 
refers to the son of the Apostle, the Rev. Joseph 
Eliot, who was the settled Pastor of the Church 
in Guilford, from 1664 to 1694, the date of sa 


death. 
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In regard to Mr. Halleck’s ancestry, it may in- 
terest your readers to know that the Reverend Joseph 
Eliot had a son, Abial, from whom sprung Nath- 
aniel, the father of Mary Eliot, who was married 
to Israel Halleck, Esq., of Duchess County, N.Y., 
on the thirtieth of September, 1787. The poet 
was one of their family of three children. Mr. 
Halleck, the father, died on the seventh of No- 
vember, 1839, aged eighty-four years. 

It will seen from the above, that the distin- 
guished poet was of the sixth generation from the 
‘** Apostle to the Indians,” the order being as 
follows: 

I. The Reverend John Eliot of Roxbury, Mass. 

Il. The Reverend Joseph Eliot of Guilford, 
Connecticut. 

Ill. Abial Eliot, a farmer in Guilford, Connec- 
ticut. 

IV. Nathaniel Eliot, also a farmer in Guilford, 
Connecticut. 

V. Mary Eliot, who married the father of 

VI. Fitz-Greene Halleck. 

The Apostle ‘‘ appears sometimes to have in- 
** dulged therhyming vein for his own amusement. 
‘** A few specimens of this sort, with the anagrams 
‘*so common in that age, are found in the ancient 
‘“ book of Records belonging to the church in Rox- 
‘*paey.” 

The Bay Psalm Book, the first book printed 
in America, was the joint work of ‘‘ the Reverend 
‘* Mr. Richard Mather of Dorchester, the Rever- 
‘*end Mr. Thomas Weld, and the Reverend Mr. 
** John Eliot of Roxbury.” 

The Reverend Dr. Bennett (not Burnett, as the 
printer has it) is the Rector of Christ Church in 


| Guilford, and the East Burying Ground is now 


known as the ‘‘ Alderbrook Cemetery.” 


New York, November 23, 1867. E. 


A Portrait OF JEFFERSON.—A letter-writer 
at Frankfort, Ky., says: ‘‘I was shown yester- 
‘** day by its present possessor a half-length por- 
‘* trait of Thomas Jefferson, by Stuart, taken from 
** life, as the saying goes, by that celebrated artist, 
‘*at Jefferson’s Monticello residence. Only two 
‘original portraits were ever obtained of the 
‘* ¢ oveat departed,’ one of which was presented 
**to Stuart by Mr. Jefferson, as a mark of esteem 
‘‘and appreciation of his talents as an artist. 
‘¢This subsequently came into the possession of 
‘*the descendants of General Washington,* from 
‘* whom it was purchased by Congress, and placed 
‘in the National Capitol. But it was unfortu- 
‘nately destroyed, with many other of the Na- 
‘*tion’s treasures, in the fire that burnt a portion 
‘*of this building, some fifteen years ago. The 

* It is a pity that we are not told which of the “‘ descend- 


— of General Washington” are referred to.—Ep, Hist. 
a. 
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**one in question is a family heir-loom, and is 
‘the only original painting of the great states- | 
**man now extant ; all others being copies thereof. 
“ The colors appeg ar as fresh as if they had been | 
‘* placed there only a few months ago; the like- 
** ness is known to be excellent ; and Mr. Beard, 
** the well-known artist of Cincinnati, pronounces 
“it to be one of the finest and most valuable | 
‘* paintings now in the United States.” 


CLosE oF ConNEcTICUT RIVER NAVIGATION. — 


The ice is now pretty solid from shore to shore at | 
Rocky Hill, and for some distance this side. 
Since 1860, steamboat navigation has closed as 
follows: 
1860......... oe ceeceseeccereecesesesess December 10. 
“ 2 





“ 9 
“ 12 
“ce 17 
“ 14 
“ ~ 


In 1865 the Granite State was ‘‘ caught” here, 
on the seventeenth, but, owing to a thaw, man- 
aged to get out of the river on the twenty-eighth. 


The average date of the closing of navigation | 


during the eight years given above e, is the twelfth. 
—Hartford Times, December 10. 


A Town Fout or Cnurcues.—A German pa- 
per is publishing historical sketches of the churches 
in Upper Hanover Township. From a translation 
by the Reformed Church Messenger, we take the 
following :— 


This township, in 1850, had a population of one | 
thousand, seven hundred, and forty-one ; and now | 


contains seven houses of worship : 
1. The New Goshenhoppen German Reformed 
Church. 


2. The Goshenhoppen Lutheran Church, called | 


also the Six Cornered Church. 

8. The Pennsburgh Church—a Union Lutheran 
and Reformed Church. 

4, The old Methodist Meeting House. 

5. The new Methodist Church. 

6. The old Swenkfelder Meeting House. 

7. The new Swenkfelder Meeting House. 

The oldest congregation in Upper Hanover | 
Township, is the new Goshenhoppen German Re- 
formed. 

The first mentioned and oldest church was 
erected in 1716, and has been twice rebuilt, in 
1796 and in 1857. 
plot of six acres by the Reformed, the Lutherans, 


and the Mennonites, to whom the land had been | 


given for agrave yard, by John H. Sproegel, asearly 
as 1705. The first preacher of whom we have 
an intelligent account, was a Swiss, named John 


Henry Goetschy. He preached at Skippack, Old | 


It was originally put up on a | 
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| | Goshenhoppen, Egypt, Maxatawny, oy 

| Gley, Bern, Tulpehocken, Great Swamp, Saucon, 
land at New Goshenhoppen. He resided near 
Greenlane, and his pastorate closed in 1740. His 
| successors were Weiss, Weiler, Dalliker, Vonders- 
| loot, father and son, Faber, father and son, and 
i father and son. This last-named, Rev. 
\° . Z. Weiser, is now pastor of the church. 


A CnapTer oF First Tutnes.—The first 
| schooner ever launched in this country is said to 
have been built at Cape Ann, in 1714. 

The first lime made in New England was 
burned in Newbury, Mass., by James Noyes. 
| The first cotton factory in the United States, 
| was established at Beverly, Mass., 1787. It con- 

| tinued in operation until 1802, and then stopped, 
| ninety per cent of the capital having been sunk in 
| the enterprise. 

The first cast iron. edifice erected in America 
| stood upon the corner of Centreand Duane streets, 
New York. 
| Samuel F. B. Morse, of telegraphic fame, studied 
painting in England, and was the first person to 
deliver a course of public lectures upon art, in Am- 
| erica. 

The first successful experiment of burning an- 
thracite coal in an open grate, was by Judge. Jesse 
Fell, of Pennsylvania, on the eleventh of Febru- 
ary, 1808. 

Inflammable gas was first evolved from coal, 
1736 to 1739. A use of the gas was first at- 
tempted at Cornwall, in 1792. The first display 
of gas lights was made at Boulton & Watt’s 
foundry, at Birmingham, on the occasion of re- 
joicings ‘for peace in England, in 1802. Gas was 
permanently used at the cotton mills in Manches- 
ter, where one thousand burners were lighted, 
1805. Gas lights were first introduced in Lon- 
don, on the sixteenth of August, 1807. Pall 
| Mall was lighted, in 1809 ; London generally, in 
1814. Gas was first introduced at Baltimore, in 
1821 ; at New York, in 1823 
The first Methodist meeting-house built in New 

| England, was erected in Stratfield parish, town of 
| § Stratford, now Trumbull, New Haven County, 
| Conn., in September, 1789, and was called 
‘* Lee’s Chapel,” from Rev. Jesse Lee, the apostle 
| of New England Methodism. The next was in 
| Lynn, Mass., 1791, a few months after Mr. Wes- 
ley’s death. It was begun on the fourteenth of 
June, raised on the twenty-first, and dedicated 
on the twenty-sixth, the frescoing, carpeting, 
| cushioning, and the putting in of gas, and other 
dainty ‘‘fixings” being, of course, omitted. 
| The first Annual Conference of the Methodists in 

New England was held in this house by Bishop 

Asbury, on the first of August, 1792, the precur- 
| sor of a great number on “the same spot. The 
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| 
first Methodist Conference in America was held at | 
Philadelphia in 1773. It consisted of ten preach- | 
ers. 

The first locomotives in the United States, says 
the Journal of the Franklin Institute, were 
brought over from England by Horatio Allen of 
New York, in the fall of 1829, or the spring of 
1830 ; and one of them was set up on the Dela- 
ware and Hudson Railroad, at Carbondale, Penn., 
but being found too heavy for the track its use 
was abandoned. 

The first locomotive constructed in this country 
was built by the West Point foundry, at New | 
York, in 1830, for the South Carolina Railroad, 
and named the ‘‘ PHa:nrx;” a second engine 
was built the same year, by the same establish- | 
ment, and for the same road, and named the 
“West Port.” In the spring of 1831, a third 
engine was built by the same establishment, for 
the Mowhawk and Hudson railroad, from Albany 
to Schenectady, and called the ‘‘ Dg Wirr Cuin- 
**pon ; ” this was the first locomotive run in the 
State of New York. This engine was put on the 
road by David Matthews, who now resides in 
this city, and has been connected with railroads | 
since that time. The first Stephenson locomotive | 
ever imported into this country was the ‘*‘ Ropert 
“Futon.” This engine was brought out in the | 
summer of 1831, for the Mohawk and Hudson | 
railroad ; it was subsequently rebuilt and named | 
the ‘‘Joun But..”—Boston Transcript. 


Sm Wri11aMm Peprerrety.—In a recent re- 
port of the proceedings of the Essex [nstitute, we 
find stated that, the house of Sir William Pep- 
perrell is four miles distant, from Kittery Point. 

It isan old fashioned gable-end house, rather 
out of proportion to the wealth of its former own- 
er, who was an immense land-holder. Sir William 
was born in 1696 and died in 1759. The proper- 
ty has now passed out of the family. His heirs 
were Tories during the Revolution, and the estate 
was confiscated and cut up. The house was built | 
by Sir William's father, in 1680, and remodelled 
by the son, in 1720. 

At a short distance from the house, but across | 
the street, is the Pepperrell tomb, on which there | 
is a marble table with this inscription : 

‘* Here lyes the Body of the Honourable Wil- | 
“liam Pepperell, esq., who departed this life the | 
**15th of Feb., Anno Domini 1733. In the 87th 
‘year of his Age. With the remains of great 
**part of his Family.” 

Sir William ordered this tablet from London to 
commemorate his father’s death. But the tomb 
probably contains his own remains and that of | 
many of his servants. 
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the fifteenth instant, devotes its leader of over a col- 
umn tous. Some time ago we had an article on 
‘‘New Englandisms,” which was much more lau- 
datory than otherwise of the famous subnationality 
referred to, though exceptions were taken to some 
things. But New England submits to nothing 
short of praise, pure and not faint, and hence we 
are called to account, much as school-boys used 
to be. But the head and front of our offending 
seems to be, not so much in our own utterances, as 
in the favorable notices of them made by the 
New York Herald and the Baltimore Episcopal 
Methodist, neither of which has come under our 
eye. From this state of the case, Brother Haven 
reads us an edifying lecture on the evils of bad 
company, and intimates that our inspiring motives 
were not above suspicion. All we ask, by way of 
recompense for the injustice done us in the whole 
tone and drift of his article is, that he will allow 
his readers to see the Advocates article upon 
which he animadverts. Christian Advocate, 
August 22. 


Worcester Spy says a de- 
of the old families of Lei- 
cester is in possession of a clock, which has 
been in the family ever since the first settlement 
of the town, in 1717. It being still in its prime, 
as a time-keeper, and an elegant piece of 
furniture, it is not strange that it should be in 
demand by other members of the family. A 
few days since, a wealthy relative offered the 
owner one hundred dollars for it, which was its 
original cost in London. He was told that if he 
would add six per cent. compound interest, since 
its purchase, he might have it. On computing the 
sum it was found to be over eight hundred thou- 


Scraps. — The 


| sand dollars. 


—The New Haven Register relates that towards 
the close of the Revolution, the owners of the North 
Church, in that city, sent to Boston for nails to 
make repairs with, when one of the kegs sent in 
return for the order were found to contain Span- 
ish dollars. The sly Deacons wrote to the Boston 
merchant that there was ‘*‘ an error in shipping the 
‘*goods,” but he answered that the nails were 
sold as he bought them of a privatecersman, and 
he couldn’t rectify mistakes. So the silver was 
melted up and made into a service of plate for 
the church, and isin use at the present day. 


—In Felt’s Annals of Salem, there is a note 
which says, under date of ‘‘ 1802, Oct. 12—Mr. 
‘* Corne is endeavoring to introduce the Tomatoes. 
‘* He finds it difficult to persuade us even to taste 
‘‘of tham after all his praise.” Felt also says 
the tomato, ‘‘ being a native of South America, 
‘*was carried to Europe and raised in England, 
‘*before 1600. Still, for a long period, it was 
‘*no favorite in our Northern States.” 
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—John Schroeder, a veteran of the war of 
1812, who served under Perry, on Lake Erie, 
died a short time since at Albany. He was born 
in Holland, and had been impressed by the Brit- 
tish. He was a gunner on the flagship of the 
American fleet at the time of the victory on Lake 
Erie, and there lost his right arm. He was very 


aged, but retained his mental faculties almost to | 84 


the last. 


—In the library of the American Institute, New 
York, there is a brochure from the pen of Samuel 
L. Mitchell ending thus: ‘‘ Query—War in 
“‘Heaven? If the angels were rational, they 
‘“‘would not have attempted to resist infinite 
‘*power with their limited power. If they were 
‘not rational, they could not have planned war. 
‘* Ergo: war never existed there.” 

—Mr. Andrew Boyd of New York is making a 
collection of ‘‘ Lincolniana.” This collection now 
contains two hundred books, about one hundred 
and twenty-five portraits, and fifty medals, be- 
sides badges, mourning cards, autographs, and 
manuscripts. 

—King’s Chapel was the first large edifice in | 
Boston built of Quincy granite. The stones 
were taken from the surface; and when the | 
church was half finished it was feared that there | 
would not be material enough to complete it. 


—aA barn, one hundred and four years old, was | 
torn down in Gilmanton, N. H., the other day. | 
When erected, there were but seventeen families | 
residing in the town, all the members of which | 


were present at the raising. 

—There is now residing in Spencer township, | 
Allen county, Ohio, a revolutionary soldier who | 
is one hundred and seven years old. His name is | 





William Taylor. 

—The British Custom House in Boston, stood | 
in King Street, on the east corner of Royal Ex- 
change lane. The site is now occupied by the 
Union building. 


—At the funeral of Channing, twenty-five 
years ago, the bell of the Catholic Cathedral was 
tolled by order of Bishop Fenwick. 

—The first house in Rochester was built in 
1810, by Colonel Enos Stone, who died in the 
same, on the twenty-third of October, 1851. 

| 


XIX.—NOTES. 
New York Fasnrons 1x 1711-12.—I have 


before me a bill of things ordered to be sent to 
New York, from London, to Mrs. Hyde, wife, I 
believe, of the Governor of North Carolina, from 
which I extract these items: 

‘1 doz. laced Shoes, pretty small, high and 
** full in Heel & high in the Instep. 
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‘* Six pair Womens silk hose, three pair whereof 
** Green.” 


Aupany, N. Y. ore. 


A VESTIGE OF ARNOLD’s MarcH TO QUEBEC. 
—The Augusta (Maine) Journal states that a sin- 
lar discovery was recently made at a mill in 
that city. In sawing a maple log from a very 
old tree, the workmen observed that the saw cut 
through a pine plug, which was carefully drawn 
out, and with it a small piece of paper bearing 
the marks of age, having on it this writing: 

‘©1775, J. B. Dunkirk, with Arnold.” 


The writing appears to be in pencil. The pa- 
per is the usual make of the last century, and is 
undoubtedly genuine. In the lapse of time since 
it was deposited, the tree had grown so as to cover 
the spot completely. 


Be.rFast, Meg. J. W. 


WaceEs.—lIt appears by a paper signed by the 
Mayor and Aldermen of New York, that the 
wages of a laboring man in the City of New 


| York, in 1702, were three shillings (thirty-seven 


and a half cents) a day. 


Augany, N. Y. orc. 


An ANcreENT Town IN THE WEST. 


(Mr. Eprror.— The Albany Gazette, for March 6, 1788, at 
the State Library, has the following which I copy for your 
readers. 

Mansrretp Tracy Watworts.] 
Account of an Ancient Town in the Western 
Country by a Gentleman residing in those 
Parts. 


We have discovered the ruins of a very ancient 
town; it is ninety rods square, surrounded with a 
wall, which is at this time two rods thick, and five 
or six feet hjgh, and from the appearance of soil 
two or three growths have already added to the 
manure; and the present timber affords trees 
seven feet in diameter on the walls. I cannot 
give a minute description without delineating it; 
for which I have not time at present. It is four 
square, with twelve gates, three on each side, and 
very regular: between the town and the Ohio are 
regular fortifications with turrets of observation, 
lines of defense, out-works, etc. In the town, are 
a number of raised grounds with regular ascent 
to them, probably places of worship, and a canal 
to lead the water from the town, eight rods wide 
—a wall on each side which is still thirty feet 
high in some places—burying grounds, &c., &c. 
We made every enquiry of the inhabitants and 
Indians ; they can give no satisfactory accounts ; 
the Indians say their fathers do not know who 
made them; then it would be mere conjecture in 
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me to unravel the secret. That they are not | line, in 1756, a Memorial of the Proprietors of 
works of nature is certain, and that the Indians, | East Jersey, with papers annexed, was printed, 
in their present state, have not made them is as | and a copy furnished to each of the Members of 
certain. Then it follows, that the present Indians | the Council of New York. How many pages it 
are descendants of nations once acquainted with contained I am unable to say, but I notice a refer- 
the arts, or this continent was inhabited by a nation | ence to p. 50. Was William Alexander the Au- 
unknown, who are lost in the revolutions of time, | thor ? 

and entirely extinct. For many reasonsI am apt} ALBany, N. Y. 
to embrace the latter, but let either be true it con- 
vinces me that we know very little respecting the 
first people of America. 


orc. 


Scorr.—In 1772, Cosby's Manor (Oneida 
County, ) was sold at public sale for Quit Rents, 
by the Sheriff of Albany County, to Philip 
Schuyler, for the joint account of himself, John 

| Bradstreet, Rutger Bleecker, and John Morin 
Scott, who was a candidate for Lieutenant-gover- 
nor of New York, in 1777. What is known of 
the history and lineage of John Morin Scott? 


DEATH OF A CENTENARIAN.— Mrs. Rachel 
Heath, of Brownville, Piscataquis County, Maine, | 
died the twenty-third day of November last, at | 
the advanced age of one hundred and two years | 
and three months. She was the oldest inhabitant Thompson, in his History of Long Island, ii., 
of that section of the State. Her descendants! .. ‘ ea da el 

“i . 320, has a noti¢e of John Scott, who, it is said, 
are numerous, and she left nine living children, | fled to Barbadoes, and probebly from thence to 
the oldest of whom is eighty-two years of age, | f <a I 7 


| England, about 1665. 
and the youngest fifty-seven. R a : : 
The writer has a genealogical Chart, copied 
Be.rast, Mer. , = * 5 I 


from one formerly belonging to said John Scott, 
| in which he is recorded as ‘‘ John Scott of Ash- 
| **ford on Long Island married Deborah, dau. of 
| ** Thurston Raynor of Suffolk” who had a Son 
** John Scott of Newtown, L. IL,” as per Chart. , 


J. W. 


XX.—QUERIES. 


PictuRE OF GEORGE I.—Thirty-two ounces, | 
twelve penny and a half weight of Plate were 
appropriated in 1714, by the Legislature of New | 


What is known of the last named John Scott 
M. B. 8S. 
CLEVELAND, O., Nov. 25, 1867. 


York, to pay the account of Captain Partridge, 
‘tin full discharge for his Majesty King George 
“his Picture.” Where is this picture ? 


CommoporE TucKER.—Why has the character 
ALBANY. ore. 


of this distinguished naval commander, who 
| never lost a battle, been so much neglected by 


J . id : | American historians? He is hardly mentioned 
ouN Pav Jones.—An old newspaper in my | py Cooper, and the remarkable incidents of his 


possession states that ‘‘a resolution has passed | career are reduced to a space of thirteen lines, in 

“Congress allowing him to receive from the} Ajjen’s American Biographical Dictionary. Yet 

‘Court of Versailles, the cross of military honor} president John Adams, in 1816, said ‘His 

‘and the title of Chevalier.” (Knight). . 7 
What other American officer has been permitted 

to receive a title from a foreign power? 
Berast, Me. 





| ‘biography would make a conspicuous figure, 
| **even at this day, in the naval annals of the 
| ‘United States.” 

BELFAST, ME. 


J. W. J. W. 


RENSSELAERSWYCK.—In the Journal (kept bya} Marraew CLarkson.—Doctor H. R. Stiles, in 
Dutchman) two hundred years ago, lately pub-| his recently published History of Brooklyn, at- 
lished by the Long Island Historical Society, at | tributes to Secretary Matthew Clarkson the writ- 
pp. 278, 318, reference is made to an island, | ing of A letter from A Gentleman of the City of 
which with an embankment, near Albany, was| New York to Another, which was first printed by 
first occupied, by Spaniards or Portuguese. | Bradford, in 1698, and afterwards reprinted in 

What is the origin and history of such mound | New York Documentary History, ii, 425—435, 
or settlement ? | (octavo, ) 243—249 (quarto.) I should be grate- 

Sr. AuausTing, Fia. | ful if Doctor Stiles would give his authority for 

this statement. He does not seem to have known 
| that the ‘Clerk of the Council,” who laid this 

MEMORIAL OF THE PropRIETORS oF East | ‘‘Letter” before that body, for its approval, in 
JERsEY.—During the controversy between New | March, 1698, was David Jamison; see New York 
York and New Jersey, respecting the boundary | Colonial Documents, iv., 400, 428, 429, v., 478. 


B. S. 
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The ‘‘ Letter” is anonymous; but it looks much | 
more like the work of Counsellors Bayard, 
Nicoll, and Brooke, than of the ‘“ weak” and 
** incapable ” Provincial Secretary, Clarkson ; see | 
New York Colonial Documents, iv., 315, 399, | 
23, 536. 
New York City. INQUIRER. 


BLACKBURN, AN Earty Artist.—Who was 
the very skilful artist of this name, who painted | 
portraits prior to the Revolution? I cannot learn | 
his Christian name, and I am sure he was not a| 
resident of Boston. His portraits are paifted | 
more timidly than Copley’s, but seem superior to | 
any of Smibert’s. As Cooper mentions him in 


connection with Vanderlyn and Stuart, it is very | 
Any infor- | 
| 
| 


probable that he lived in New York. 
mation about him will be acceptable. 
Boston, Nov. 1867. W. H. WiirMmore. 


THe QvEEN’s PicturE.—It appears by a 
Minute of Council, dated 10th June, 1736, that 
the Honorable Mrs. Cosby, made the government | 
a present of the picture of Queen Caroline, con- | 
sort of George Il. Where is it? 

Atrany, N. Y. orc. 

An Otp Pampnirt.—lI have eight pages of | 
an old satirical pamphlet, the first page of which, 
the twenty-fifth of the work, is headed The jirst | 
Book of the American Chronicle of the Times. 
Chap. IV. Then follow twenty-eight verses | 
touching upon the politics of the day, and closing | 
as follows : 

‘* And Whereas, it is highly expedient, to the 
‘intent thereof, that the perpetrator of such | 
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‘‘ thousand, seven hundred, and seventy-four, and 
‘*in or about the tenth year of our Sovereign 
‘** Lord, Persecution, by the Grace of Satan, King 
‘*of Tyranny, Confusion and Popery, Defender 
‘* of the Romish Faith, &c. 
‘* OLIVER CROMWELL. 
‘* By his Highness’s Command. 
‘* BrapsHaw, Secretary. 
**GracE Be Unto You. 
**( To be continued | 

‘*Sold opposite the Court House, in Queen 
** Street.” 

Can any of the readers of Tne Historica 
MAGAZINE give me any information in relation to 
this pamphlet, its title, author, &c? 

WORCESTER. 


CotumsBvus.—Where did Columbus die? What 
is the correct form of his epitaph? I submit 
these queries, because Mr. Irving does not seem 
very clear on either subject; and Valladolid and 
Segovia appear to have claims of about equal 
merit concerning his death-place. 


Brook yn, N. Y. Waa Boer. 


BrsiiocraPny OF Dutcu LiTERATURE.-- Can 
you inform me if there is any work on Dutch 
bibliography, or any published list of books 
printed in Holland or her colonies ? 


BRONXVILLE, N. Y. Dick. 


XXI.—REPLIES. 
Hesstan Music Book, (H. M., Il, ii, 119.)—We 


‘‘unheard of and unparalled piece of effrontery | cannot answer ‘‘ where the paper of this” (music) 
‘*and misdemeanors, should be apprehended and | ‘‘ book was manufactured,” but having recently 
‘‘brought to condign punishment, and that it | seen in the Court house, Wilmington, N. C., the 
“may be a caution to all and every one, not to | Record-book of the Freeholder’s Court, in which 
‘*commit the like trespass, I do hereby further, | the entries go back as far as 1735, and which is 
‘by the advice and consent of the Council | made of folio post, laid paper, the water-mark 
** aforesaid, promise, that if any person or per- | in which corresponds exactly with that described 
**sons shall apprehend and deliver, or cause to | by I. J. G., we may infer only that it wasnot un- 
*“be delivered, over to the Selectmen of Boston, | common. T. H. W. 
*‘or to Colonel John H k, Moderator and | Ricumonp, Va. 

*«Chaimman of the Provincial Congress, ‘the said | 

“Thomas, surnamed the Gageite, otherwise | " 

“‘namcd the Usurper, such person or persons| _ GENERAL WasuHINncTon’s Last Sickness, (7. 
**shall thereupon have, and receive, out of the | M., Il, ii, 181.)—In a recent number of The 
‘< profits arising from the sale of Tea, a reward of | Medical Gazette, a very ably conducted weekly, 
“One Shilling, Old Tenor, over and above what | published in the city of New York, the learned 
‘the Charter of the Province allows in such cases | €ditor noticed the article on this subject, in our 
“made and provided. | September number, as follows : 

‘Given under my hand, and the great and| ‘In the September number of the Historical 
‘Imperial signet of the Commonwealth of the | ‘‘ Magazine, isa note upon two conflicting ver- 
** Province of New England, at Boston, the 27th | ‘‘sions of the treatment to which General Wash- 
“day of October, in the year of our Lord one | ‘‘ ington was subjected during his last illness, 
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*‘ which was probably acute laryngitis. The ver- 


‘sions differ in this point: the one claims that he | 
“* experienced three and the other four bleedings | 


‘* of thirty-two ounces each. Whichever may be 
‘‘ historically correct, we think the death of our 
‘‘ first President was ensured by the first three 
“‘bleedings: the fourth was simply a work of 
‘‘supererogation.” H. B. D. 


MARKET-HOUSES IN Boston.—(H. M. IL. ii. 
178). 


year 1740, that, when a gentleman offered to 
erect one, at his own expense, for the use of the 


town, it was accepted in a town-meeting only by | 
seven majority; the votes standing, for its ac- | 


ceptance, three hundred and sixty seven, against 
it, three hundred and sixty. Nevertheless, 
Peter Fanevurt, Esq., proceeded and erected a 
market. The building was of two stories. The 
second story was a Hall for the transaction of town 
business, and hence FANEUIL HALL. 
commenced on the eighth of September, 1740, 
and finished on the tenth of September, 1742. 
Its walls were brick. Yet, so strong was the 


prejudice against a regular market, that its oppo- | 


nents, by 1747, got a majority for closing it. 
This was in September. However. in the follow- 
ing March, a vote was obtained for keeping it 
open three days in each week, and, soon after, for 
keeping it open every week day. But, in 1752, it 
was closed indefinitely. In the following year, it 
was again opened. 


Its ground dimensions were one hundred by | 


forty feet. It was burnt down in 1761; but in 
two years ofterwards (1763) the town rebuilt it. 
Boston, Mass. 8. G. D. 


| 
Tae Counci, THAT DIsMISsED JONATHAN Ep- 
WARDs FROM NortuampTon, (#7. M. II. ii. 183.) | 


Several Councils were held in connection with the 
matter of the dismission of Jonathan Edwards 
from his church at Northampton, and undoubt- 
edly were differently composed. 
which he was actually dismissed, met on the nine- 
teenth of June, 1750, and after three day’s discus- 
sion reached a decision. It was composed of the 


Pastors and Delegates of the nine churches, to- | 


gether with Edward Billings, the Pastor of Cold 
Spring (Belchertown.) The names of the Pastors 


were Peter Reynolds, of Enfield; Jonathan Hub- | 1 : . 
| and the blackened walls of ruins, with no sign of 


bard, of Sheffield; David Hall, of Sutton; Wil- 


liam Hobley, of Reading; Robert Breck, of Spring- | 
field; Joseph Ashley, of Sunderland ; Timothy | 
Woodbridge, of Hatfield ; Chester Williams, of | 


Hadley; and Robert Abercrombie, of Pelham. 
Of the ministerial members, Billings, Hobley, 
and Hall are known to be Edward’s friends; 
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The opposition to Market-houses and | 
Market-days was so strong in Boston, up to the | 


It was the 


| it, occupied. 


The one by | 
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| while Breck, Ashley, Woodbridge and Williams 
signed the Letter to Mr. Hobley in answer to his 
Vindication of the Protest against the Coun- 
cil. Hubbard, Reynolds, and Abercrombie were 
the other members ; but we have no sufficient evi- 
dence of their sympathies, and cannot say which 
of the three was on the side of the Church against 
| Edwards. As Reynolds is stated to have unexpect- 
edly appeared, and being in town was called to 
take his place in the Council, it may be surmised 
| that Edwards at least had not depended on him ; 
and that he must be classed with the four signers 
of the letter, as opposed to Edwards. If so, the 
Pastors of the Council—equally divided—stood 
Billings, Hobley, Hall, Hubbard, Abercrombie, for 
Edwards, and Ashley, Williams, Woodbridge, 
Breck, and Reynolds, for the Church. 

Harem, N. Y. G. 


JAMESTOWN, Virotnia, (JZ. M.,, II, ii, 119.)— 
Swamp is very much mistaken in supposing that 
“last man was on Jamestown island in 
‘¢1831.” When I visited it for the first time, in 
1835, there was a large store and many houses in 
When the two hundred and fiftieth 
Anniversary of the Landing was celebrated, in 
May, 1857, there were several large houses and 
many people living on it ; and Mr. William Allen, 
the owner, informs us that it has never been with- 
| out one or more families of white people living 
upon it, and farming the land, until 1866, since 
which time, all the buildings having been des- 
troyed, either during the war by soldiers, or since 
the cessation of hostilities in the field, by the ‘‘na- 
tion’s wards,” who render the tenure of property 
there very insecure, it has been uncultivated and 
unocupied. 

It may not be amiss to add, that the turning up 
| of the earth in the erection of fortifications by the 
Confederates, exhumed many relics of the ancient 
city. The writer has in his possession two pieces 
of armor for the arms, sword hilts, a calthorp, 
and several coins of gold, silver, and copper, all 
of them showing the evidences of having passed 
through the fire of 1676, when the rebel Bacon 
burned the city. 

The traveler who passes it now, in one of the 
river steamers, will see there, as at many other 
places along the banks of the ancient ‘‘ Powhat- 
‘*tan,” renowned for historic associations, instead 
of waving fields of grain and beautiful gardens, 
surrounding elegant edifices, only desolated fields 





life, save listless groups of newly-made citizens, 

exercising the liberty of starving in the midst of 

plenty. ks eke We 
RicHMonp, VA. 


Cornutt, Boston, (H. M IL. ii., 178.)— 
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Cornniit was a section of what is now Wasn- | 
INGTON SrrREET. In 1708, it extended from | 
School Street to Dock Square. It ceased to be 
called Cornhill in 1828, and the name was trans- | 
ferred to what is at present Cornhill. How long | 
Fort Hill bore the name is not known. 
The City Fathers (?) have had such a ridiculous | 
propensity to alter the names of thoroughfares, | 
that there is no telling what name a place will | 
bear in future. They seem to have been governed, 
in many instances, by some (to them) aristocratic, 
or high-sounding, name. Already, the Roman 
Calendar is laid under contribution, and the citi- 
zens should not be surprised, if in some morning | 
walk, they find themselves in Saint Peter or Saint | 
Paul Street. They began with British Lords | 
some years back. 
Boston, Mass. 8. G. D. 


Lottery Ticket, SIGNED BY WASHINGTON. — | 
(H. M. Il. ii. 179, 180.) Among the auto- | 
graphic treasures in the collection of John F. Mc- | 
Coy, Esq., of Brooklyn, is one of the tickets to | 
which we alluded in the ‘‘Scrap” referred to | 


above. It is in the following words : 
1768 
Numb HIS TICKET [No 176] shaf | 
176 entit{ Je the Possessor to what- 


ever PRIZE may happen to be drawn 
against it’s Number in the Mountain 
Road LOTTERY. 

Go WASHINGTON 


It will be seen that Washington is not named 
as Treasurer of the enterprise. 


Morrisania, N. Y. H. B. D. 


XXII.—BOOKS. 


1.—REcENT PUBLICATIONS. 





[Publishers and others sending Books or Pamphlets for the 
Editor of Tur Historioat MaGazing, are respectfully re- 
quested to forward the same, either direct to “Henry B, 
“Dawson, Morrisanta, N. ¥..” or to Messrs. CHarLes 
Sortsnezr & Co., Booksellers, 654 Broadway, New York 
City, as shall be most convenient for them.) 


1.— The Relation of the Right Honourable the Lord De- 
La-Warre, Lord Governour and Captaine Generall of the | 
Colonie, planted in Virarxea. London: Printed by William 
Hall, for William Welbie, dwelling in Paul’s Church-yeard at | 
the Signe of the Swan. 1611. Quarto, pp. 17, unpaged. 


Lord Delaware, ‘‘ distinguished for his virtues, | 
**as well as rank,” was appointed Governor for | 
life of the new Colony of Virginia, under the | 
second Charter granted to the Proprietors; and | 
in June, 1610, he arrived at Jamestown. He! 


found those who had preceded him in a state of | it is not altogether perfect in all its parts. 


insubordination; and, in addition to the evil of 
discord among the settlers, he was soon after at- 
tacked with the fever and ague, from which he 
suffered severely. This was followed by a Dysen- 
tery, accompanied with Cramps; and Gout suc- 
ceeded, ‘‘ making [his] body through weaknesse 
‘*ynable to stirre, or to vse any manner of exer- 
‘* cise, [drawing] vpon [him] the disease called the 
**Scuruy; which though in others it be a sick- 
‘*nesse of slothfulnesse, yet was in [him] an effect 
‘*of weaknesse, which neuer left (him, | till [he} 
‘* was vpon the point to leaue the world.” 

Thus, troubled with business anxieties and 
physical ailments, Lord Delaware, very soon 
sought refuge in England, where he was received 
with less kindness than he merited ; and his return 
was used as a pretext by many for a repudiation 
of their obligations to the Company under whose 
control the settlement had been made. Conscious 
of his own integrity and the merits of the new 
country, however, he felt called upon to make 


| answer to the adverse statements of these disaf- 


fected ones in England; and for that purpose he 
addressed the Council of the Proprietors in the 
Relation which is before us, which, on the twenty- 
fifth of June, 1611, was also laid before ‘‘ the 
‘*general Assembly of the said Company,” as 
the body of Proprietors was called. 

His Lordship opened with a minute statement 
of the causes which led to his temporary with- 
drawal from the Colony, first toward Nevis, then 
to the Western Isles, and then to England; and 
his justification was complete. He expressed his 
entire conviction of the importance and value of 
the undertaking ; his readiness to invest therein 
all that he possessed ; his personal knowledge 
that the climate and soil of Virginia had not been 
misrepresented to the Proprietors ; and his inten- 
tion to return as soon as his health should permit. 

The importance of this Relation will be seen 
from this synopsis of its contents and the circum- 


| stances which produced it; and it was printed by 
| ‘authority of the said Counsell,” evidently for 
| the information of the stockholders and to stay 


the progress of the rising discontent. It is, 
therefore, a pamphlet of extreme rarity; and a 
copy having been purchased by Almon W. Gris- 
wold, Esq., of New York, whose collection of 


| such works is among the most valuable in the 


country, that gentleman employed the Heliotype 
Company to re-produce it, in exact fac-simile, ex- 
pressly for private circulation. It is a beautiful 
volume, and the very few collectors who shall be 
favored with the copies which were thus re-pro- 
duced, will be able to point to very few, if any, 
works of modern book-makers which, as fac-sim- 
iles, will equal it in fidelity to the originals ; 
although a comparison which we have made with 
the latter, in the instance before us, proves that 
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The edition numbered only twenty copies; and 
its circulation is confined exclusively to the per- 
sonal friends of Mr. Griswold. 





2.—Journal of the Voyage of the S. Mary, im Que- 
beck, together with an Account of her Wreck off Montauk 
Point, L. L, Anno 1701. With Introduction and Notes b 
E. B. O'Callaghan. Albany, N. Y.: J. Munsell. 1866. Small 
quarto, pp. xvii. (2) 50. Price $2.00, 

This volume is the first of the series of ‘‘ New 
‘¢- York Colonial Tracts,” which the learned his- 
torian of New Netherland has prepared for the 
Press; and although we do not see why so distin- 
guished a compliment has been paid to what is of 
so very little importance, as materials for History, 
we receive it as an earnest of what is intended to 
be sent after it. 

As illustrative of the history of a direct trade, 
by sea, between New York and Canada, this tract 
may possess some interest ; but the setting of the 
jewel, to us, is by far the most valuable, since 
Doctor O'Callaghan never adds his name to any- 
thing which is not entitled to respect, both for its 
own sake, as a contribution to the literature of 
History, and for its stern fidelity to #he Truth. 

This volume is handsomely printed, at the Mun- 


sell Press; and the edition numbered a hundred | 





copies only. 
8.— Voyage of Compe Clarke, Esq. to America. With 
Introduction and Notes, by E. B. O’Callaghan. Albany, 


N. Y.: Joel Munsell, 1867. Small quarto, pp. Ixxxi., 126, 
Price $3.50. 

The second of the series of ‘‘ New York Colo- 
nial Tracts.” This volume, like the first, is com- 
posed mainly of Doctor O’Callaghan’s setting to 
a very small jewel—the former being an exhaus- 
tive history of the Clarke family—or rather of 


the old New York branch of it—in all its parts; | : 
| seminary. 


and he seems to have left no corner unexamined, 
in his search for materials. 

Like that which preceded it in this series, this 
volume is very neatly printed with old-style type; 
and will find favor in the eyes of the most fas- 
tidious. 

The edition numbered one hundred copies only. 





4.—Memorial Volume of the Semi-Centennial Anniver- 
sary of Hartwick Seminary, held August 21, 1866. Albany: 
Joel Munsell, 1867. Octavo, pp. (4.) Price $3. 


About five miles south of Cooperstown, in this 


State, stands an institution, named after its foun- | 


der, Hartwick Seminary. 

Mr. Hartwick, John Christopher by name, was 
a native of Saxe-Gotha, where he was born in 
1714; and he died in peace, in July, 1796. He 
was the son of a Lutheran clergyman, and he, 
was, also, a minister of the gospel,—a missionary 
sent to America for the instruction of the Pala- 


| change his places of abode. 


| thrust into page twelve of this volume. 
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tines who had settled, more than a century since, 
in the counties of Albany and Duchess. He 
preached also in Virginia, New Jersey, Maryland, 
Boston, and New York, without salary or com- 
pensation of any kind; and his many eccentricities 
served very much to increase his troubles and 


He was, indeed, a 
restless, selfish man, having few, if any, of the 
virtues which belong to a meek and humble Chris- 
tian; and while he seems to have been tenacious 
of his purpose in becoming an extensive landed 
proprietor, there was little else in his character, 
as seen in his conduct, which is peculiarly interest- 
ing or worthy of notice. 

He secured sixteen thousand acres of land, in 
the vicinity of Otsego Lake, with the design of 
building a city ; but with as little good judg- 
ment as he had elsewhere shown, thirteen thou- 
sand acres were allowed to be literally stolen from 
him by William Cooper, his agent, and the re- 
maining three thousand were devoted to the es- 
tablishment of a seminary for the instruction of 
young men for the ministry. This seminary after 
much delay, was instituted in December, 1815,— 
Doctor Hazelius being the first Principal, and 
John A. Quitman, subsequently better known as 
a soldier and statesman, his assistant. In April, 
1816, a charter was received from the State; and 
from that day the seminary has been active in its 


| usefulness. 


In April, 1866, a semi-centennial celebration of 


| the legal foundation of the institution was celeb- 


rated; and the volume before us is the record of 
that event. An historical address by Doctor 
Pohlman, of Albany, is the leading feature ; but 
there is also a great variety of other articles, 


| concerning the seminary and its founders, which 


makes this pecuiiarly a Memorial Volume, and as 
such, peculiarly acceptable to the friends of the 


As a whole, Doctor Pohlman’s address is an 
able one; but we protest against the unpardon- 
able insult which, without any provocation, he 
offered to the Baptists throughout the world, and 
‘* A Bap- 
‘* tist meeting-house” was entitled to as much re- 
spect from him, in his voluntary allusion to it, 
as was a Lutheran ‘‘church;” and the Baptists 
care quite as much ‘‘ for the nutriment of chil- 
‘* dren,” their own as well as their neighbors’, as 
do any of the National churchmen, whether 
those of Germany or Holland, of Scotland or 
England, of Italy or Russia, notwithstanding 


| Doctor Pohlman seems to be as ignorant of that 


patent fact as he was of the courtesy which is due 
to those who are not Lutherans and of the de- 
cency which was due to the occasion. 

There is also a serious error on page eighty- 
three, which makes the expedition of General 
Sullivan in 1799, instead of 1779; but it is pro- 
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bable that our good friend Munsell is the author 
of this typographical blunder. 

It is a very handsomely printed volume; and 
worthy of the object to which it is devoted. 


6.—Chemical Change in the Eucharist. In four letters, 
shewing the relations of faith to sense, from the French of 
Jaques Abbadie, by John W. Hamersley, A.M. London: 
Sampson Low, Son, & Marston. Published for the Editor. 
Sine Anno. Octavo, pp. 164. 


We have received from our respected friend, 
the Translator and Editor, a copy of this beautiful 


volume, which has been printed at his own ex- | 
pense, principally for private circulation; and al- | 
though not strictly within the range of our sub- | 


jects, we take pleasure in noticing it. 


Of Abbadie, the learned Dean of Killaloe, in | 


Ireland, we need give no detailed biography, since 
his great ability is known and recognized through- 


out the length and breadth of Christiandom; and | 


when westate that the volume before usis the contri- 
bution from his pen, inthe great controversy which 


originated with Claude's attack on the Port Royal- | 


ists, and was conducted, subsequently, by Arnauld 
and Nicole, Claude ina reply, Arnauld in a rejoin- 
der, Nouet, S. J., in support of the latter, Claude 


in reply to Nouet, Arnauld, in support of the latter, | 


Claude in rejoinder to Nouet and Arnauld, and the 


Jansenists, with Claude in —_ to their Just pre- | 


judices in his Defense de 


— and a standard among the polemics of the 
ay. 

These Letters, it will be perceived, are devoted 
to an examination and refutation of the doctrine 
of Transubstantiation, as it is now understood in 
the Roman Catholic Church ; and no one can read 
them without acknowledging the masterly ability 


of the writer, as well as the dignity with which he | 


has carried on the discussion of a leading article 


of Faith in a Church with which he had no sym- | 


pathy. 

The Translator, a gentleman of fortune, has oc- 
cupied his leisure with the task of rendering the 
French of Abbadie into English, and that of il- 
lustrating and enforcing the arguments of his 
_ master with an elaborate Preface and 

otes. 

In discharging that grateful duty, Mr. Ham- 
ersley has entered, with great warmth and _ plain- 
ness of speech, into the Controversy which Abbadie 
seems to have closed nearly two hundred years 
ago ; and it is quite refreshing to witness the earn- 
estness and courage with which he sets forth what 
he believes to be the Truth of the matter under 
examination. His nervous style gives life to the 
measured precision of his language ; and what, 
but for that, would have worn an air of formal 
coldness, now sparkles with the boldness of his 
denunciations, the aptness of his illustrations, and 


a Reformation, our | 
readers will understand that it isa work of great | 
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| the studied precision with which he defines his 
| meaning and enforces his opposition. . 
| The Preface, in which the Editor reviews the 
| history and character of this Article of tho 
| Roman Faith, is sustained by a series of elaborate 
| Notes, in which, mainly from Roman Catholic 
| authorites, the facts related by him are abundant- 

ly supplied ; but we have found some difficulty 

in connecting these Notes with the particular part 

of the Prefuce to which they belong, in conse- 
| quence of thevery unusual omission of references, 
either by figures, characters, or numbers of pa- 
ges. 
~ Asa specimen of typography, this volume is 
quite noteworthy, even in this age of sumptuous 
‘** privately printed” rarities. It is from the 
celebrated Chiswick Press, in the most approved 
| Medizeval style, and of rare beauty of execution. 
| The text of the work and the internal ornaments 
are strictly in accordance with the highest de- 
mands of Ritualistic taste; while the vellum bind- 
ing, with carefully rubricated inscriptions, in the 
most orthodox ecclesiastical letters, and curtains 
| concealing the rubricated edges of the volume, 
| leave nothing to be wished for by the most fasti- 
diousconnoisszur of Medixvalart. It is, indeed, a 
gem of book-making; and even the most ar- 
dent of Mr. Hamersley’s opponents must concede 
to him a fine taste in the not easily acquired art 
of making ‘fine books.” 

As we have said, the volume was printed for 

| the Editor and is distributed privately. 


6.—Proceedings of a Convention of Delegates from sev- 
eral of the New England States, held at Boston, August 
8—9, 1780, to advise on affairs necessary to promote the most 
vigorous prosecution of the War, and to provide for a gen- 
| erous reception of our French allies, Edited from an origi-+ 
nal manuscript record in the New York State Library, with 
an Introduction and Notes, by Franklin B. Hough. Al- 
| bany: J. Munsell, 1867. Small quarto, pp. 80. 
In the Summer of 1780, as is well known, the 
| prospects of the United States were very unprom- 
| ising; and, notwithstanding the promised assis- 
| tance of France. the cause of Independence 
| seemed to languish, even among those who were 
| most interested in the issue of the conflict. The 
| currency was debased; enlistments were insufficient 
| in number to keep the several State lines filled; 
| the great body of the Americans seemed to have 
| become listless and indifferent to everything but 
| personal gain; and the expectation of assistance 
from France seemed to excite very little interest 
| throughout the Country. 
| The best friends of America were alarmed. 
| General Washington was without sufficient force 
| to secure any important success; and his Commis- 
| sariat amounted to nothing. The Congress, when 
| it could spare time to do its duty, appealed to the 
| States which it represented ; bué the States regard- 
ed it not; and the individual citizens, with hero 
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and there an exception, afforded no encourage- 
ment for a favorable change of feeling. 

Under these circumstances, a conference of the 
New England States was called,—probably by the 
Government of Connecticut —in order ‘‘ to consult 
‘*and advise on all such Business and Affairs as 
“shall be brought under Consideration, relative | 
‘to the War, and to promote and forward the 
‘‘most vigorous Exertions of the present Cam- 
“paign, and to cultivate a good Understanding 
‘‘and procure a generous Treatment of the Officers 
‘‘and Men of our great and generous Ally, and 
‘‘make Report thereof accordingly ;” and on the 
third of August, 1780, four gentlemen met in 
Boston for the purposes referred to. 

The four continued to meet ‘‘ from Day to | 
“Day,” for six days, when they recommended 
‘‘the several States represented in the Convention” | 
to cause their lines in the Army to be immediately | 
filled—but did not tell how they were to secure | 
the men for that purpose ;—to secure concert of | 
action in making purchases, by corresponding | 
‘*as often as once every month ;” to do their own 
carrying ; to authorize General Washington to fix 
an assize of prices to be paid for provisions—the 
three last to counteract the tendency to extort from 
their own Armies, which prevailed among the 
great body of the New Englanders, whom only 
they represented ;—to repeal the inter-State Em- 
bargos which had been enacted by several of the | 
States in order to prevent a trade between them | 
and the other States of the Union; to levy taxes 
enough to allow the withdrawal of their several 
proportions of ‘‘the old Continental Bills,” to 
form a fund for sinking, annually, one-sixth of 
“the Wew Bills,” and to issue no more on their | 
own particular credit ; to provide for the care of | 
sick soldiers, in transitu; to prevent the im- | 
proper publication of intelligence, ‘‘to the Pre- 
‘*judice of public Measures ;” that enlisted men, 
no matter where enlisted nor by whom, should 
count as from the States of which they were 
‘Subjects ;” that the then uncertain condition of 
the Union, arising from the non-concurrence of | 
some of the States of the Articles of Confede- 
ration, should be ascertained and remedied ; that 
the existing rule which required an unanimous 
assent to the pending Articles of Confederation | 
should be rescinded, and those which desired | 
to associate should be allowed to do so; and! 
that other States be invited to ‘* concur in the | 
‘*Measures [thus] agreed upon”—not one of | 
which recommendations, as far as we ever heard, | 
was adopted by the States or any of them. 

Out of the equally harmless and profitless con- 
ference of these four men, which ended in noth- | 
ing and was immediately forgotten, Doctor Hough 
has built another of his pasteboard structures, | 
labelled as History, which we are accustomed to 
see, strengthened with the honored imprint of our | 
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good-natured friend, Joel Munsell, of Albany, 
without which they would have fallen with their 
own weight, harming no one as much as their 
builder. 

The Doctor tells his readers, without the remo- 
test shadow of truth, that this conference of four 
men ‘‘urged the Adoption of the Articles of 
‘* Confederation, as essential to the public Good,” 
in the face of the fact that those Articles were 
not mentioned by the Conference, except to urge 
A DISREGARD OF THEIR PARTICULAR TERMS; and 
notwithstanding he also very well knew that 
these delegates, as other New England Delegates 
have since done, approved and urged a Confede- 
ration of a portion only of the States, rather than 
all of them, as provided in the Articles, in order 
that the rights of those States which differed in 
opinion from those in New England might be the 
more readily suppressed and that those States which 
did not accede to the New English demands 
might the more readily to be subjected to the 
control of the would-be usurpers from the East. 

The Doctor tells us, also, equally without found- 
ation in fact, that ‘‘as these Articles did not 
‘provide the Supreme Executive Head, which 
‘‘ these four gentlemen] believed to be necessary 
‘* for the national Welfare, it is evident that they 
‘‘(the Delegates} regarded them [the Articles] as 
‘‘ falling short of the Wants of the Government, 
‘‘although probably at the Time the best that 
‘¢ceould be secured,” in the face of the fact that 
this Convention was a State affair; considered 
only State interests ; recommended only State ac- 
tion ; made no allusion whatever to the Articles of 
Confederation, which were then pending, except 
in @ proposition to nullify them ; urged only, 
not a ‘‘ national” organization, but a confederacy 
of any number of States, no matter how small 
the number, in order the more readily to ‘‘ crush 
‘‘out” opposition; and that the supremacy of 
the New England idea—which was not that em- 
bodied in ‘‘the new Constitution in 1788,” as Doc- 
tor Hough very well knows—was proposed to be 
established by violence and fraud, not by a Con- 
stitutional provision. 

The truth is, this Conference was not called for 
any such purpose as that to which the anxious 
Doctor pretends it committed itself; nor did it, 
ever so little, approach that subject which, in the 
Constitution, was rejected emphatically by the 
People of New Hampshire, Massachusetts, and 
Rhode Island, when it was presented for their 
approval, and which received their nominal assent, 
subsequently, only by the most barefaced frauds 
on the part of some of the pevular Delegates, 
who had been elected because of their pretended 
opposition to it. 

The record of the Convention, per se, was 
worthy of preservation ; and it needed no such 
dressing up as that to which Doctor Hough has 
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subjected it. The exact Truth is all that such a 
paper needed for its illustration ; and it is all 


Hough would have added to it. 
The edition numbered a hundred copies only. 


1.—Colonial Records of the New York Chamber of Com- 
merce, 1768-1784. With Historical and as etches 
by John Austin Stevens, Jr. New York: J. F. Trow & Co. 
1862. Octavo, pp. 404, 172. 

The energetic and learned Secretary of the ven- 
erable Chamber of Commerce of New York, in 


Records of that body, extending from the fifth 
of April, 1768—the date of its first meeting— 
until the twentieth of January, 1784—the last 
under its Colonial Charter. 

During these sixteen years, the Merchants of 
New York had taken a most active part in the 


stirring events of the times; and the Records of | 
this Corporation, therefore, are necessarily inter- | 


esting to every student of the History of that 
period. The Secretary, for this reason, has done 

ood service in thus presenting them to the read- 
ing public; and for the unwearied labor which 
he has bestowed on their illustration, in elaborate 


Notes and carefully-prepared Biographies, he is | 


entitled to the warmest thanks of every New 
Yorker. 


Records themselves, extending over ninety pages 
of fine type, exceed those of any similar work 
with which we are acquainted ; and when we re- 
‘member the labor which was necessary in order 
to produce them, we are astonished at their com- 
pleteness and their accuracy. 


of Biographies of old New York Merchants 
which form the second part of the volume; and 


the work, as a whole, is a monument to the | 
steady, untiring industry, as well as to the good | 


taste and good judgment, of the Editor. 


and is not sold by the Trade. 


8.— The Twelve Decisive Battles of the War: a History of 
the Eastern and Western Campaigns, in relation to the ac- 
tions that decided their issue. By William Swinton. New 
York: Dick & Fitzgerald, 1867. Octavo, pp. 520. 

In this volume, designed for general circula- 
tion, our friend and contributor, the distinguished 
author of the History of the Army of the Poto- 
mac, has concentrated the leading events of the 
War—the twelve Battles which, in their conse- 
quences, ‘‘ decided” the contest—Bull Run, Don- 
elson, Shiloh, Antietam, Murfreesboro’, the Mon- 
itor and Merrimac, Vicksburg, Gettysburg, the 
Wilderness, Atlanta, Nashville, and Five Forks. 

In each of these, the ‘‘ Prelude,” the Battle it- 


self, and the ‘‘ Result” are separately considered ; | 
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and in the methodical arrangement of his material 


| and in the remarkable clearness and precision of 
that almost any other Historical writer than Doctor | 


his narrative, there is little to be desired by any 
careful reader. Indeed, we know of no livin 

writer of military history, who can be omnmeal 
with Mr. Swinton for the ease and gracefulness 
with which he can convey to an uneducated mind, 
in an ordinary, familiar description, a precise and 


| correct knowledge of the details of a complicated 


military movement and its results on the respec- 


| tive armies; and it is not a matter of surprise, 
therefore, that his writings in the particular de- 
the volume before us, has reproduced the ancient | 


partment to which we have referred, have com- 
manded so general and unqualitied a respect. 


9.—The Life of Timothy Pickering. By his Son, Octa- 
vius Pickering. Vol. 1. Boston: Little, Brown & Co. 1867, 
Octavo, pp. xix. 549. 

Among the fathers of the Republic, occupying 
posts of both honor and profit, was Timothy 
Pickering of Massachusetts. He was identified, 
at an early age, with the friends of the Colonies ; 
entered into the military service of the Colony 
and the Continent ; succeeded Colonel Reed as 
Adjutant-general of the army, amd was General 
Greene’s successor in the Quartermaster-general- 


| ship; became amember of the Continental Board of 
| War ; a Representative and Senator in Congress ; 
The profusion and variety of the Notes to the | 


Postmaster-general, Secretary of War, and Secre- 
tary of State under President Washington; one of 
the most influential members of the Hamiltonian 


| wing of the Federal party; and by no means an 
| insignificant opponent of John Adams and his 
| policy. 

The same may be | 
said of the one hundred and seventy-two pages | 


In the volume now under consideration, his son 
has commenced to narrate the life and services of 
this very celebrated man; and we have found in 
it very much that is new to us, and of the utmost 
importance. Among the interesting material to 
which we have referred, is Colonel Pickering’s 


| accounts of the march of his regiment against the 
The work was published only for Subscribers ; 


enemy, when ‘‘the news from Lexington” were re- 
ceivedin Salem; his account of the battles of Bran- 
dywine and Germantown ; his narratives of differ- 


| ent movements in this County—in the towns of 


North Castle, White Plains, Greenburgh, Yonkers, 
West Farms, Morrisania, and East Chester, espec- 
ially ;—that of the operations near Yorktown; his 
statement of the early disregard of the rights of 
property by officers of the Federal army ; and his 
elaborate narrative of the circumstances which at- 
tended the ‘‘ Newburgh Addresses ;".—concerning 
the latter subject, especially, he is very communi- 
cative, and exceedingly interesting, 

Whether the character of the new material which 
the forthcoming volumes of this work will un- 
doubtedly bring before the world, or the dignity 
of the narrative of the biographer, or the beauty 
of the typography, shall be considered, the series 
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of volumes of which this is only the first, will be 
found to possess unusual interest and necessarily 
take its place among the most standard publi- 
cations concerning the History of the United 
States. Indeed, we know of no one, whose pa- | 


pers are yet withheld from the public, around 
whose memory there clusters a deeper interest than 
that of Timothy Pickering ; and we assure ourself | 
that in the hands of his son, the mass of papers 
which has descended to him will be carefully and 
judiciously employed. 


10.—A History of the City of Brooklyn. Including the 
old town and village of oa the town of Bushwick, 
and the village and city of Williameburgh. By Henry R. 
Stiles. In two volumes. Vol. I. Brooklyn, Y¥. : Pub- | 
lished by subscription, 1867. Octavo, pp. viii. 464. 

Our friend and predecessor in the editorial | 
chair of THE HistoricaL MAGAzIne, after many | 
years of anxious toil, has been permitted to see the | 
first portion of his work in print; and we most | 
earnestly congratulate him on this promising | 
event. 

Furman and Bailey, Thompson and Prime, Teale, 
Reynolds, and Schroeder, have each successively 
labored, more or less, in the same field; but it has | 
been reserved for the paticnt annalist of Windsor | 
to write the first creditable History of the thrifty | 
city of Brooklyn,—we earnestly hope that the | 
pretensions to superior intelligence which Brook- | 
lyn is accustomed to make for herself, will be seen | 
in her readiness to lend a helping hand to one 
who has so admirably earned a full title to her | 
respect and support. 

That portion of Brooklyn’s History which is 
found in this volume, extends from the discovery | 
of the country until the close ofthe Warof 18'2; | 
and fifty pages of Appendix and Index close the 
installment. 

Of the manner in which the Doctor has per- | 
formed his self-imposed task, we need say 
nothing more than that every page indicates that 
no’prentice hand controlled it. Itis evidently the 
work of one who is accustomed to see work done 
properly and who knows how to do it; and it is 
refreshing to turn from the Harly History of 
Cleveland, referred to on another page, to this vol- 
ume, and to notice the superiority, as a mere piece 
of workmanship, of the latter. 

We do not pretend to say, nor do we say, that | 
Doctor Stiles has made no mistakes ; that his Nar- 
tative is exactly true, in all its parts; that his 
misinformed judgment has not, sometimes, mis- | 
guided his pen. We do say, however, that he | 
has evidently worked hard to ascertain the truth ; 
that he has fairly stated what he has been led to 
suppose is true; that he has presented his sum- 
mary of the evidence with clearness, great impar- 
tiality, and commendable want of confusion; and 
that he has not hesitated to present to his readers, | 
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at the foot of his pages, very many of the authori- 
ties on which he has relied. In all this, he has 
done unusually well ; and in his selection of illus- 
trations, maps and pictures, he has also exhibited 
the same excellent judgment. 

We do not concur with the Doctor in all that 
he says, or abstains from saying, of the Prison- 
ships and the Battle of Long Island; but we must 
not now occupy the space which would be neces- 
sary to enforce our objections, by presenting what 
we believe to be the Truth. We shall endeavor 
to return to these portions of the subject, for that 
purpose, at a more convenient season, 

The volume was stereotyped by Shea and 
printed by Munsell. Its illustrations are com- 
posed of views of ancient houses and localities, 


| now no longer existing in that form, and of an- 


cient maps, with here-and-there a portrait and 
The typography is good, although 
the paper is inferior; and the binding is exceed- 
ingly neat and appropriate. Taken as a whole, 
it is creditable to the mechanics who made the 
book ; and worthy of the city of which it treats. 


11.—The History of the Church of God during the period 
of Revelation. By Rev. Charles Colcock Jones, D.D. New 

ork: C. Scribner & Co., 1867. Octavo, pp. 8, 558. 

This volume forms Part I. of what professes to be 
a new Church History, by the late Professor of Ec- 
clesiastical History and Church Polity in the Theo- 
logical Seminary of the Synods of South Caro- 
lina and Georgia,—evidently from the Presby- 
terian standpoint—and it embraces only a sketch 
of that History of the Church, or what its author 
called a ‘‘ History,” as it was, during the Old 
Testament dispensation. 

It treats of Creation and the primitive state of 
man, of the institution of marriage, of Eden and 


| the Covenant of Works, of the institution of the 


Sabbath, of the existance and agency of Angels, 
of the fall of our first parents and its consequences, 
of Salvation provided, of temporal judgments, of 
the common origin of all mankind, of the Cove- 
nant of Grace, etc ; and, as these captions will in- 
dicate, if we understand the meaning of the term 
‘* History,” correctly, it is far less a History of 
the Church of God, than an Apology for the Creed 
and Practices of the Presbyterian Church in 


| America, as Doctor Jones understood them. 


We have no doubt that it would have been just 
as useful if it had been called, more properly, a 
Body of Divinity, or an Apology for the West- 
minster Catechism, or a System of Theology, in 
stead of a History ; and we are quite sure it would 
have been much more creditable to the good judg- 
ment of the Author. As it is, its title will mislead 
many, without affording any additional good, 
to any one; and we are sorry to see so improper 
a use of words, where no such impropriety was 
necessary. 
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If, however, the work is to be considered as a 
History, we obiect to some portions of it. For 
instance : the Author says, (pp. 84,35) that Adam 
was ‘‘ placed on trial,” in Eden, but he gives no 
evidence of it. He tells of the Divine institution 
of the Sabbath, as on ‘‘the seventh day,” and he 
tells also of ‘‘the Lord, in his sovereignty and 
**wisdom, transferring the ordained rest of the 
“seventh day to another day of the week ;” but 
his unimpeachable evidence concerning the first 
of these is not followed by any evidence concern- 
ing the last, except what has been found in hu- 
man enactments. He talks learnedly, after the 
manner of men, concerning Works and Grace, 
Circumcision and Baptism, Job and Melchisedek, 
and other controverted points of Theology; but 
he talks more after the fashion of a sectarian 
polemic than that of a grave and impartial writer 
of History ; and he evidently has never looked at 


than as received Articles of Faith, 
by the Westminster Assembly, and assented to, 
as a matter of course, by his Church and him- 
self. 

We leave the matter, therefore, where it more 
properly belongs—with our brethren of the Relig- 
ious Press of the Country. 


12.—Zarly History of Cleveland, Ohio, including original 
gener and other matter relating to the adjacent country. 
‘ith Biographical Notices of the Pioneers and Surveyors. 


By Cvlonel Charles Whittlescy. Cleveland, Ohio: 1867. | 


Octavo, pp. 487. 


We have here a fine, large, local history from 
the mighty West ; and, although it shows very 
little ability in the Author, and very limited pro- 
fessional knowledge in the Printer, it is, never- 


theless, an interesting addition to the Histurical | 


literature of that portion of the Union. 
The Author, with questionable industry, has 
thered the ‘‘pre-adamite history” of Cleave- 
nd, devoting to that subject an entire chapter; 
and the second and third are appropriated, res- 
pectively, to the ‘pre-historic inhabitants” of 


Cleveland, etc., and the “‘ white men not recog- | 


**nized in history”—the ‘‘ white trash,” we pre- 
sume, of that period, in Ohio. Next in order 


is the ‘‘Race of Red Men:” and thence the | 
Author tells his readers of matters which have | 


more the appearance of History than of Ro- 
mance. 

As the Author evidently failed to receive that 
generous local support which was justly his due, 
the History seems to have been carried very little 
on this side of 1812; and to some future historian; 
the task of completing the work has been neces- 
sarily transferred. 

As must be expected, there is very much in the 
work which hus no foundation but tradition, 
notwithstanding the author seems to have taken 





considerable trouble in appealing to the written 
official records of the past, as authority for his 
statements. It is, however, worthy of the atten- 
tion of both students and collectors ; and to thase 
we commend the work. 


13.—Slave Songs of the United States. New York: A, 
—_ & Co. 1867. Octavo, pp. (2) xliv. (6) 115. Price 


This is a volume which will commend itself to | 


different classes of readers ; but to none is it more 
important than to the Ethnologist and student of 
American History. 

Preceded by an elaborate introduction, we 
have one hundred and thirty-six of the strange 
songs with which the Southern negroes have been 
accustomed to worship God and discharge their 
every-day duties to their masters. Many of these 


( 2 t A | appear in different forms, in different States : all 
the subjects of which he treats, in any other light | 
sanctioned | 


of them are accompanied with the music, as near- 
ly as the notes can be written; and often they 
are illustrated with Notes by the Editors. 

Apart from the merely superficial curiosity of the 
collection, it merits the attention of the Ethnologist 


and the Historian—of the former because of the § 


traces which everywhere abound, among the sor.z3 


as well as in the music, of their foreign origin ; of § 


the latter, because of the evidence they afford of 
the peculiar traits of character and peculiar unfit- 
ness to discharge the grave duties of citizenship, 
of those who are now controlling the destinies of 
nearly one third of the United States, if not of 
all of them. 


For these reasons, to say nothing of the interest 


which attaches to it as a ‘‘Southern local,” wo 
cannot regard it in any other light than as a most 
important contribution to the Historical literature 
of the country. 


14.—.A Defence of Virginia (and through her, of the South,] 
in recent and pending contests against the Sectional Party. 
By Professor Robert 8. Dabney, D.D., of Virginia. New 
a E. J. Hale & Son, 1867. Duodecimo, pp. 356. Price 

1.50. 

’ 

The father-in-law of General ‘‘Stonewall’ 

Jackson, in the volume before us, presents him: 

self as the defender of his State against what ho 

conceives to be the aggressions of the dominant 

political party, which has controlled the affairs of 
the Union during nearly seven years. 


The Professor opens his ‘‘ Defence” with an | 


elaborate “Introduction,” from which we infer 


| that the work was written during the recent war, 
since he speaks of ‘‘ the late United States,” ‘‘ our Fy 


‘*late very amiable and equitable partners, tho 
‘** Yankee people,” etc.; and we gather from it, 
also, his views concerning the old-time treatment 


of the question of Slavery, and his opinion that & 


that institution was both ‘‘ righteous” and useful ; 
that the localization of Slavery was unjust and 
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illegal ; that it had not been adequately defended 
by Southern writers and statesmen ; ete. 

He then treats of ‘‘the iniquitous traffic,” the 
African Slave-trade, in which he traces its rise 


and progress, relatively, in New England and | 


Virginia—-in the former of which Mr. Moore’s 
Notes on the History of Slavery in Massachusetts 
are largely and very frequently referred to—the 
leading part taken by the New England States to 
perpetuate it ; and the constant but unsuccessful 
opposition to it which was presented by Virginia. 

The legal status of Slavery in the United 
States, the History of Emancipation, an elaborate 
defence of Slavery, in the abstract, and a review 
of the Economical Effects of Slavery, follow ; 
and the whole is closed by a brief summary of 
the preceding chapters. 


not quite apparent, the Professor has displayed 
very considerable ability and great clearness in 
the mode of ‘‘ putting” his argument before his 


readers. He is well-read in the History of Slavery | 
in America; and he has also not failed to enforce | 


his argument, where it was necessary to do so, 
by ample references to the annals of the past ; but 


we have every where observed, that while he as- | 


sumes to be the defender of Virginia and the 
South, against what he considers to be the mis- 
representations of their Northern neighbors, he 
has, himself, become guilty of the same crime of 
misrepresentation. 

Thus, the Professor classes all who have op- 
posed the Southern ideas as ‘* Abolitionists ;” al- 
though he should have known, if he did not, 
that that Political Party was a mere shadow, 


without numbers and without influence, until the | 
South had so far forgotten itself as to disregard | 


its inter-State obligations and aroused the indig- 
nation of the North. Then, and only then, like 


the magpie on the back of the sheep, the ‘‘ Abo- | 


‘‘litionists” succeeded, by sheer impudence and 
glibness of tongue, in securing and maintaining a 
osition which brought them most prominently 
efore the world; yet Professor Dabney must 
have known that those whose leaders they assumed 
to be, and whose mouthpieces they pretended 
they were, were mainly, neither ‘‘ Abolitionists” nor 
“Yankees.” The latter were not Slave-holders, it 
is true, nor were they slaves; but they were 
willing to allow to Virginia what they claimed 
for themselves—the right to judge for herself 
concerning Slavery, and the right to act for her- 
self concerning it, within her own Territory. 
If, therefore, New York denicd to Lemon the 
right to hold a slave in her territory, it was no 
more than she had long before denied to her own 
subjects, as was her right; and when Lemon at- 
tempted to nullify her laws and to seize privi- 
leges which no New Yorker could enjoy within 
his own State, that arrogance was justly rebuked 


| celebrated 
In this volume, the exact object of which is | 
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when the Virginian and the New Yorker, by the 
Judiciary of New York, were made ‘‘ equal be- 
‘* fore the law” of the Commonwealth. But that 
was not ‘‘ Abolition ;” nor can ‘the People of 
‘*the State of New York,” because of its action 
in that case, be justly or truly stigmatised as 
** Abolition” in character. 

The Professor considers that those whose 
‘* party cry” was ‘‘ Freedom is National ; Slavery is 
** Sectional,” were also ‘‘ Abolitionists ;” but in 
this also he is laboring under a mistake, as we 
happen to know. 

This ‘‘ party cry” was the motto of ‘‘ The Free 
‘*Democratic League,” a local organization in 
the city of New York, whose records and papers 
are in our possession—as are, also, those of the 
‘* Free-soil” General Committee of 
1849—and we have the very best of authority for 


| saying that so far from being ‘‘ Abolitionists,” or 


favoring any interference with Slavery within the 
several States, that ‘‘ League” expressly dis- 
claimed any such intention or desire, recognized 
fully the soLE right of each State either to permit 
Slavery within its boundaries or to reject it, and 
steadily denied the legality of any action by the 
Federal authorities on that subject, because that 
was one of the ‘‘reserved rights” of the States 
themselves. 

Neither the ‘‘ Free-soilers” of 1848-9 nor the 
members of ‘* The League” were ‘‘Abolitionists ;” 
unless in a very few instances, they wore two 
faces—which, in some few individual cases, it 
may be, was not impossible—and when Professor 
Dabney considers the aggregate as such and calls 
all of them by that name, he simply forfeits the 
respect, as a careful, intelligent, and truthful 
writer, which we should be glad to extend to 
him. 

We notice also, a very serious omission in this 
volume; an omission whichis the more notable 
because of the high character and great attain- 
ments of the writer and of the professed object 
of his labors. 

He does not tell his readers just what Slavery 
was, in the eye of American law, although he 
nominally devotes a chapter to that particular 
subject ; nor does he tell them just how nearly 
the legal status of Slavery was recognized or re- 
spected in practice. 

Now, a man, per se, and the services which 
that man can afford to his employer or master, 
are two entirely different matters; yet these are 
used indiscriminately by Professor Dabney in this 
work. 

That every slave, so called, was considered, 
even in Virginia, as a man, is evident from both 
the statutes of Virginia and the Constitution for 
the United States, to both of which Virginia her- 
self was a party: that, both justly and legally, 
‘*services were due” from that slave to his master, 
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no one will deny, until the obligations, similar in 
character, which are due from a child to his 
parent, from anapprentice to his master, and from 
the hireling to his employer, shall have been de- 
nied. It was not the man, therefore, which was 
legally the ‘‘ chattle,” but his ‘‘ services :” it was 
not the person of the slave—his manhood, his 
taxable, constituent character in the State—but 
the productive qualities and capabilities of his 
head and his hands—what, in short, are termed 
in the Federal Constitution, his ‘‘ services due ;”— 
and therein, we conceive, Professor Dabney has 
failed, in a formal defence of Virginia and the 
South, to render exact justice, either to the States 
which he represents or to himself. 

Professor Dabney also recognizes (pages 62-63, ) 
**the exclusion of Slavery from any State,” by 
the State itself, as legal, because of the validity 
of lex loci and ‘‘the recognized sovereignty of 
‘** the States over their own local affairs ;” yet he 
not only fails to show just why the same Jez loci 
and State sovereignty might not have forbidden 
the introduction of a slave into New York by a 
Virginian, as legally and justly as it had for- 
bidden a similar introduction by one of its own 
subjects—indeed, with singular weakness, if we | 
understand it correctly, he has admitted, on page 
62, the general right of a State, as a sovereign, to 
do, what on page 61 he had condemned as an in- 
fraction of the rights of any foreign slave- 
holder who might see fit to thrust himself and | 
his slave into her territory; and thus, as we 
hope, without intent to do so, as has been done 
too often and too disastrously by other Virginians, | 
he has elevated the right of one Virginian to the | 
‘* services” of another Virginian, under the local | 
laws of Virginia, above both the local law of | 
New York and her sovereignty within her own 
territory, and assumed an importance for the for- | 
mer, even asa stranger, which he must never expect 
to realize. 

Professor Dabney professes to find, also, in the | 
Treaties of 1783, 1788, and 1815, a recognition | 
of American Slavery by ‘‘ international law ;” yet 
he fails to show that the mere recognition, by the | 
parties to those Treaties, of slavery in America, af- | 
forded either a legal or a moral justification of that 
Slavery, as it was then understood, or a limitation | 
of the paramount right of either of the States to | 
‘* exclude” it from its territory, or a warrant to | 
any other State to thrust it upon a sister State after | 
the latter had thus ‘‘ excluded” it. 

These Freaties, it is true, contained provisions 
for the protection of those, in the United States, 
to whom ‘‘services” were ‘‘ due” under the pro- | 
visions of lez loci, just as the Treaties with Tunis | 
and Tripoli provided for the protection of our | 
commerce against the corsairs of those pirates ; 
but we should be as sorry to consider that, by 
making those provisions, the United States, al 
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such, in either case, became a party either to the 
Slavery which Virginia had not condemned or 
the piracy which Tripolitan lex loci had not only 
not ‘‘ excluded,” but made honorable. 

The Professor claims, also, that as the thirteen 
Colonies were the legal successors of the Mother 
Country, within their respective territories, they 
severally ‘‘inherited the legal condition of their 
‘* mother, in this particular ;” and he claims, for 
that reason, that Slavery was legally established 
where it had not, by local legislation, been sub- 
sequently ‘‘excluded.” He forgets, however, 
that it existed in the Colonies only by the sove- 
reign will of the Mother Country; that the 
sovereignty which each Colony ‘‘ inherited” was 
limited in its authority by the boundaries of that 
Colony ; and that Virginia ceased to be sovereign 
when she crossed the lines into North Carolina, 
Maryland, or Pennsylvania. 

When Pennsylvania, the peer of Virginia and 
as much a sovereign within her own territory as 
Virginia was in her territory, was pleased to 
exercise her prerogative and ‘‘ exclude” Slavery 
from her territory, she was not accountable to any 
earthly power for that act,—her action was the 
act of a sovereign; and Virginia was bound, 
even by International Law, to honor and respect 
it. 

When New York and Virginia ceded their 
Western territories to the Confederacy, the sove- 
reignty of those territories was transferred to the 
several States of which that Confederacy was 
composed, with the limitations imposed by the 
Articles of Confederation. What that Confederacy, 
acting through the Congress, did in the premises, 
need not betold to Professor Dabney, although his 
readers have learned nothing from him of the Ordin- 


| nance of 1787, which formally and legally ‘‘ exclud- 


ed” Slavery from all those Territories—a fact which 
was recognized as lately as 1802, when what is 
now Indiana, Illinois, Michigan, and Wisconsin, 
formally petitioned the Congress to suspend the 
operation of that Ordinance, within that portion 
of the Territory, during the succeeding ten years;— 
and if the Professor can find any comfort or sup- 
port, either in the transfer of sovereignty, by 
New York and Virginia, to ‘‘ the thirteen United 
‘* States,” or in the subsequent exercise of that 
sovereignty by the thirteen, through their several 
Delegates, in their ‘‘ exclusion” of Slavery from 
the Northwestern Territories, we certainly do not 
envy him. 

The Professor refers, also, to the Treaty with 
Napoleon, in which the right of the inhabitants 
of Louisiana to the ‘‘services” of their bondmen 
was recognized ; but who has ever denied the 
existence of that right ? 

That Treaty was supreme: the transferred 
Colonists were protected by it in the enjoyment of 
their rights: and they were not disturbed. But 
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Professor Dabney begs the question when he tells 
us, that because the State Courts of Louisiana, 
after the organization of that State, in the exer- 
cise of their legal authority, have determined 
that all emigrants into that State may carry their 


slaves with them and hold them there, similar | 


emigrants into the yet unorganized Territory of 
the United States may do the same, and that the 
sovereign power—the States assembled constitu- 


tionally in Congress—might not legally forbid it. | 


The very fact that by the sovereign authority 
of France, Slavery was legalized among its sub- 
jects in that vast territory, and protected therein 
by Treaty, shows that the sole control of the sub- 
ject, with the limitation contained in that Treaty, 
was transferred with the territory; and Doctor 
Dabney’s argument would have carried more 
weight had he squarely recognized that stubborn 
fact and its necessary consequences, among which 
were the right to forbid emigrants from carrying 
any slaves thither, the right of transferring any 


slaves who were there when the Treaty was signed, | 


etc., while the inhabitants remained mere sub- 
jects of the Confederacy and not organized as 
States. 


He would have reflected more honor on his | 
subject, also, had he told his readers that that | 
authority over Slavery, thus transferred, was re- | 


cognized by the United States, in the several 


Enabling Acts which expressly permitted the for- | 


mation of States within the bounds of the 
transferred Territory, in each of which Slavery 


in an exposition of the exact reason for denying 
“exclude” slavery from a State as a conditian pre- 
cedent to its admission as a member of the Con- 
federacy, while Louisiana itself held slaves only 


because she had received permission to do so in | 


the Enabling Act. 


Professor Dabney also alludes to the protection | 
of *‘ property in slaves” by the Federal Constitu- 
tion, as a support to his theory ; but the Professor, | 


as we have already stated, has, in this instance, 
confounded the man with the service, and trans- 
formed a recognized constituent of Virginia’s 


Delegation in Congress into property, a mere | 


chattle to be placed on the list of soap-kettles, 
and ox-yokes, and pig-troughs. 

Finally, Professor Dabney appeals to the Dred 
Scott decision—the decision, reader, not the extra- 
judicial iter dictum of one of the Justices— 
and to Mr. Madison's private letter to Robert 
Walsh. We will not insult our readers by dis- 
cussing these nor by exposing the worthlessness, 


a3 authorities, for the Professor's purpose, of | 


these. 


He next denies that the term, ‘‘all men,” as 
used in the Declaration of Independence, can be 





| that ‘‘ exclusion,” 
to the sovereign power the legal authority to | 
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used as an authority, in law, to establish universal 
freedom and release all who owe services from 
their obligations, in which we entirely agree with 
him, else every child had been released from its 
obligation to his parent, every wife separated 
from her husband, every apprentice from his 
master, every soldier from his colors, etc. 

He then denies the present validity of that 
part of the Ordinance of 1787, which ‘‘ excluded” 
Slavery from the Northwest ; on the ground that 
‘*the Confederation was superseded by the gen- 
‘* eral Government organized under the new Con- 
‘* stitution of 1787;" that the Congress had no 
authority, originally, to pass the Ordinance, and 
still less to re-enact it in 1789 ; and that only by 


| the act of Virginia herself, in her confirmation of 
| the Ordinance, is there any force in the prohi- 
| bition. 


This is all very nicely written, yet Virginia, as 


| the sovereign of the territory, possessed the un- 


questionable right to transfer that territory; and 
she did transfer it, legally. The thirteen States 


| to whom, jointly, it was thus transferred, were 
/each sovereign and unquestionably capable of 
| taking title to the territory thus transferred, either 


individually or jointly ; and they did so take it, 
each for itself, as joint proprietors and joint 
sovereigns. As joint sovereigns, some time after 
they came into possession, they jointly ordained 
that Slavery should not exist therein ; and no one 
had any right to forbid that ‘‘ exclusion” of 


| Slavery, and no one did forbid it—Virginia, 
should be permitted ; and the impartiality of the | 
Professor would have been admirably displayed | 


whose champion the Professor is, particularly 
estopped herself and him, by formally ratifying 
by particular statute. These 
thirteen joint sovereigns continued to own and to 
govern that Territory, through their Delegates as- 
sembled in a ‘Congress,’ until from time to 
time, with their joint consent, States were formed 
within that Territory, when the sovereignty of 
those portions, respectively, was transferred to 
the Commonwealths, or Peoples, or States—by 
whatever name or names, each an equivalent of 
the others, they were known—and the new sove- 
reigns admitted into the Union, as the peers of 
the original thirteen. 

The Virginia for which Professor Dabney 
pleads in this volume, is the same, in law, as that 
which transferred this mighty Empire: the New 
York which, to-day, denies that Virginia is her 
superior in the Confederation, is that which re- 
ceived, as a joint sovereign, the transfer of that 
Empire. It follows, therefore—whether Virginia, 
and New York, and the United States have been 
or are controlled by Articles of Confederation or 
a Constitution, it matters not—they are exactly 
the same, individually, in 1867, as they were in 
1781 and 1784; and they have known no change, 
as a Confederacy, except that, ‘‘ with their con- 
‘* sent,” the Constitution of the Confederacy has 
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been amended and other Governmental Agents than 
the Federal Congress and the several State Legis- 
latures have been Constitutionally called into 
being, and other modifications of the Compact 
have been adopted. 

Tell us not, then, that the cession of the North- 
west, by Virginia, eighty years ago, is not now | 
binding on her ; that the ‘‘ exclusion” of Slavery 
therefrom, by the sovereign power, in 1787, is no | 
longer in force, legally; that a condition pre- 
cedent to admission into the Union is not now an 
obligation resting on the several parties thereto 
with all the weight of a Treaty stipulation ; that | 
a mere anendment of the Article of Confedera- | 
tion worked a dissolution of the old Union and | 
the formation of a new one; and that ‘‘ The | 
** United States of America” of 1786-87 are not 
‘The United States of America,” of 1787-1867. 

We have thus followed the Professor, very 
briefly, through a small portion of his work ;— 
and our readers may judge from our remarks how 
much we think his volume is either true, or just, 
or discreet. As a defence of Slavery, naked and 
unadorned, it seems to be useless, since Slavery is 
not; as an indictment against the non-slavehold- 
ing States, itis not discreet, because it is emi- | 
nently unjust in many of its parts, and not | 
unfrequently untrue in its statements; as a De- | 
fence of Virginia and of the South, it is injudi- 
cious because it is, very often, incorrect in its 
method of stating its case, and more frequently 

combats its own shadow than a living opponent. | 





15.—lather Tom and the Pope, or a Night at the Vatican, | 
New York: A Simpson & Co., 1867. Octavo, pp. i—xvi, 9—61, | 


This clever satire which appearedin Blackwood, 
some twenty or thirty years since, has been re-pro- 
duced with all the elegance of tinted, laid paper, ru- | 
bricated title-page and initials, and an elaborate 
Preface, the latter from the pen of one of the | 
most cheerful writers of the day. 

It was founded, as our readers will remember, | 
on a discussion on the tenets and practices of the 
Roman Catholic Church, which was carried on in 
Dublin, between two Priests of the Roman and the | 
English Churches, in 1827; and although sup- 
posed to have been written by Maginn, it is some- 
what severe on the Church of which that gentle- 
man was a member. 

The edition was avery limited one; and the 
beauty of the dress in which it appears adds very | 
much to the limited interest which is found in 
the original work, 


16.—T7he Old Reman World: 
of its Civilizaticn. 
ner & Co., 1867, 


The Grandure and Failure | 
ByJchn Lord, LL.D. N. Y.: C. Scrib- | 
Crown octavo, pp. €05. Price £3, 


The author of this volume is widely known as 


| pp. 287. 





a popular, but by no means a profound, lecturer 
on Historical subjects ; and he professes to detail, 
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in this work, ‘‘the Greatness and Miseny of tho 
‘**old Roman world ”—subjects which are worthy 
of the pen of a more accomplished Master. 

The treatment to which ‘‘the old Roman 
‘*world” has been subjected by Doctor Lord is 
not, therefore, very severe; and 113 volum: will 
undoubtedly find a ready sale among the ladies, 
old and young, who have been so often delighted 
with his lectures on the same topic, in different 
parts of the Country. 


17.—Bible Teachings in Nature. By Rev. Hugh McM'llan 
— York : D. Appleton & Co. 1867. Duodecimo, pp. xx 


In this work, the Author has endeavored to 
show that the teaching of Nature and the teach- 
ing of the Bible are directed to the same great 
end ; that the Bible contains the spiritual truths 
which are necessary to make us wise unto salva- 
tion, and that the objects and scenes of Nature 


| are the pictures by which these truths are illus- 


trated. 

In this effort, Pleiades and Orion, Icicles, 
Grass, Trees, Corn, Blasting, and Mildew, a Leaf, 
the Earth, etc., are made the texts of separate 
chapters, in which the Author labors, not al- 
ways without the appearance of effort and a strain, 
to carry out his purpose; and a very accepta- 
ble volume he has made for those who delight in 


| religious literature. 


18—Kathrina: her life and mine, in a poem. By J. G. 
Holland. New York: C. Scribner &Co. 1867. Duodecimo, 
Price $1.50, 

In this volume, which has proved to be one of 
the most popular of ‘Timothy Titcomb's” 
works, we have, it is said, a narrative of his own 


| career, and it is therefore the more interesting. 


It is marked by the same leading characteris- 
tics which made Bitter Sweet, not only the most 
popular of the productions of this favorite author, 
but the most widely read poem ever issued in 
America. Its aim is to illustrate the power of 4 
true woman to ennoble and to elevate man; to 
reveal to him the true end of life, and to lead 
him to press after it with the same earnestness 
and determination which have marked his strug- 
gles to realize his dreams of ambition. The plot, 
which is simple and natural, is laid in the Valley 
of the Connecticut, where the author was born, 
and where he has spent his life, and the scenery 
there is described with an affectionate fidelity 


| which make the pictures drawn most graphic and 


life-like. Although mainly narrative in form, 
paits of the work are dramatical and lyrical, and, 
scattered through the poem, are passages unsur- 
passed for their exquisite and pathetic tender- 


| ness. The poem is, in brief, the ripest work of 


its author, and its merits are sure to secure it the’ 
same cordial reception and extracrdinary popu- 
larity enjoyed by its predecessor, Bitter Sweet. 





